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~~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue utter hopelessness of getting through the business of the 
session of Parliament on the present system of mismanagement 
and confusion, has at length elicited an attempt to introduce an 
improved method. Commitizes of both Houses have been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the practicability of transacting business 
with “regularity and despatch.” Here we are almost at the 
middle of June, two-thirds of the session gone, and an inquiry is 
about to be commenced, which ought to have been completed in 
the first week of February. Warned by the experience of former 
sessions, in whose every act, laziness, slovenliness, and blun- 
dering ‘were conspicuous, Ministers ought to have met Parlia- 
ment with a well-digested plan for the remedy of evils notorious 
and intolerable. Gladly would the House of Commons have ac- 
ceded to any proposition with such an object. There is always an 
inclination at the commencement of a session to set to work in 
earnest; but by Easter the health and spirits of the Members are 
worn out; the arrears accumulate; and the Senatorial year closes 
amidst a ferment of legislation, some twenty or thirty Members 
hurrying over measures which, though called “routine,” furnish 
ample scope for “ amendment” in the following session. 

Having nothing else to do just at present, Lord BrouaHAm on 
Monday called the attention of the Peers to the state of public 
business. It required no ingenuity to demonstrate that the Par- 
liamentary mode of spending time was unprofitable; that little 
had been done, and that little badly. Would the Peers set an 
example to the Commons, and try their hands at a bit of original 
reform? This was Lord BroucHAm’s suggestion ; and, in accor- 
dance with it, a Committee was actually nominated,—though we 
are not sanguine as to the result of its labours. Lord BroueHam 
himself appears to have very inadequate notions of the depth of 
the evil and the character of the remedy. His plan for expediting 
Private Bill business, is the compulsory attendance of Members 
on Committees during a period not exceeding six weeks. But 
how will he put a stop to the gross jobbing which is the disgrace 
of the Reformed Parliament? How does he propose to instil into 
Members the local and scientific knowledge necessary for safe le- 
gislation? We are convinced that any plan which throws the 
burden of private business on Parliament, will be no plan of re- 
form. Until some competent tribunals for the performance of 
that part of Senatorial duties are established, Parliament will 
flounder on, sinking deeper and deeper into blunders, and jobs, 
and discredit. The public business cannot be well attended to as 
long as the greater portion of the time of our Representatives is 
engrossed by affairs of merely local interest. The very first step, 
therefore, towards an effective improvement, should be the re« 
moval of Private Bills from Parliament; and until this step is 
taken, they who labour to perform their legislative functions with 
“regularity and despatch ” will labour in vain. 

There was something remarkable in the manner which Lord 
Broucuam exhibited while bringing this subject before the Peers. 
He might have been delivering a judgment from the woolsack, in 
some Scottish appeal case, so cold and commonplace were his 
words and demeanour. Lord BroveHam has studiously avoided 
characteristic display during the whole of the session. Though 
leaning, of course, to Liberal politics, he has abstained from any 
thing like avowed adherence to the Ministers. He seems to wish 
it to be understood that he is without an engagement; and that 
though he would not, like old Harry Dunpas, take “ wha wants 
me” for his motto, he is at present free from party shackles, and 
biding his time. This is the most probable solution of the pas- 
sionless equanimity now displayed by him who was wont to be so 
excitable. We are not among those who think that premature 
decrepitude has come upon him. 








Lord Metzourne had sufficient power of countenance to lec- 
ture Lord Brovcuam on the danger of meddling with established 
rules however bad and obsolete. The Premier had a horror of 
organic change. He recollected that Rom1.ty praised our Par- 
liamentary forms, and was of opinion they had preserved us from 
a revolution afier the old French fashion ;—as if the men of the 
present day could not judge of practical consequences, meeting 
them at every turn, without invoking the ghost of poor Romitty. 
Then as to the hurry of business towards the close of the session, 
Lord MELsourne announced to the assembled Peers the impor- 
tant and original discovery, that dawdlers did their work badly ; 
that men worked quickly and well when there was a necessity for 
expedition, but that the less they had to do, the less they did. 
Very much struck by these profound novelties must Henry 
Brovueuam have been. No doubt, the philosophizing air of the 
Prime Minister had its due effect upon the Lords in general, and 
prevented them from discovering that MeLBourng had been vent- 
ing mere truisms with the pomp of a sage. 

Not a word was said in the Commons upon the appointment of 
their Committee; which may be called the offspring of BRouGHAm’s, 
as, but for the fillip administered by the Ex-Chancellor, we ques- 
tion whether the Leader of the Commons would have been spurred 
into making even this tardy movement in a right direction. 

The House of Commons stands by its printers; and the Attor- 
ney-General is to “ bell the cat” in the Court of King’s Bench 
with Lord Denman. The night before last, it was decided that 
Messrs. Hansarp and Messrs. Nicnoxs should defend the 
actions respectively brought against them by StockpDALe and 
GREEN, pleading that they acted by authority of the House of Cum- 
mons. This was the mode of proceeding proposed by Sir Jonn CAMP- 
BELL. It is liable to these objections—that it virtually acknowledges 
the authority of the Court, against whose jurisdiction in matters of 
privilege the House has recently passed resolutions; and that, in 
case the plea of the printers be overruled, there is nothing to be 
done but to appeal to the Peers, to determine a point declared to 
be within the exclusive cognizance of the House of Commons. 






We suspect that Mr. Wynn came nearest the mark, when he re-. 


commended the old method—that of committing offenders against 
the privileges of the House to the custody of the Sergeant-at- Arms, 
This proceeding, Sir Jounn CampsELt objected, would not»stay the 
actions; and the House would still have to prevent the Sheriff 
from seizing the property of the defendants for damages, in case a 
verdict was given against them; thereby coming directly into 
collision with the courts of law. But how is it proposed on the 
chosen plan to avoid that collision? It is not probable that Lord 
Denman will abandon his law; while it is by no means unlikely 
that verdicts might be given for the defendants in the action 
brought against them. In that case, the House would have vin- 
dicated its privileges, and no collision with the courts would ensue. 

Lord Denman, on Tuesday, thought it becoming his dignity to 
be grandiloquent in the House of Lords on this subject. The 
Chief Justice chooses to consider himself as put upon trial by the 
Commons; but declares that, as long as his conscience supports 
the opinion he has given, he will maintain it even unto death, 
The Tories applaud the noble sentiment, and Lord Denman is 
flattered ; the thing which at present most delights him being 
Tory approbation. Lord ELLensoroven, the Duke of Ricu- 
mMoND, and Lord Lynpuurst, patted him on the back; but 
then said, “ My fine fellow, take care not to lead us into any 
scrape.” These noble lords would gladly lay hold of any little po- 
pularity which may arise from seeming to discountenance an 
arbitrary assumption of the Commons; but at the same time, they 
would not abandon a similar claim to irresponsibility for their 
own officers. Their cue was to cushion the question; and accord- 
ingly, they raised a point of form—that the Commons’ resolutions 
had not been communicated to the Lords, and therefore they 
were under no necessity of discussing the matter involved in 
them. Lord DenmAN put off his motion till Tuesday next; and 
possibly it will fall to the ground. 

By a vote of 119 to-66, Sir ANprew Agnew’s Lord's Day Bill 
was read a second time, on Wednesday. There is no reason to 
believe that it will eventually pass; but certain Members, whom 
we may exhibit more particularly hereafter in their true colours, 
play fast and loose with this measure,—never intending to let it 
become a law, yet striving to gain credit with some of its canting 
supporters by an appearance of anxiety for the more strict ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. They are in favour of the principle, 
forsooth ; while they are forced, year after year, to admit that the 
principle will not bear practical enforcement. What is the cons 
clusion ?—why, that the principle is bad. We refer the reader to 
the report of the debate in a subsequent page, for a pungentex: 


posure by Mr. Rozsucx of the absurdity of the A@ngwConeoge >. 


tion, and the hypocrisy of Sir ANprEw’s abettors. 


A motion of Mr. Tooxs, on Wednesday, to prevent, Membera e 
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of Parliament from partaking, directly or indirectly, in the 
profits of Parliamentary business, was defeated, by 56 to 52. We 
are glad of this. Until some effectual means can be found for 
putting an end to the exercise of secret influence in the forward- 
ang of bilis, we need not be squeamish about that comparatively 
harmless description of corruption which is hidden from nobody. 
You may decree that no solicitor for a private bill shall vote him- 
self in favour of it, and that is all which can be effected : his 
secret influence cannot be counteracted by a resolution of the 
House of Commons. 








Our Foreign news this week may be comprised in a few sen- 
tences. Esparrero entered Pampeluna on the 2d instant, the 
Carlists flying before him: his subsequent movements, if he has 
made any, are not reported. The main body of the insur- 
gent forces occupy Barbastro; where, it is said, they are closely 
invested by the Queen’s troops. Don Srnastian has been dis- 
appointed in his reception by the Arragonese, who supply the 
—— plentifully with provisions, but leave his men in distress 

or . 





Louis Puiip and his family are courting popularity in Paris— 
and gaining it. On the 3d instant, the Duke and Dutchess of 
EANS made their entry into the capital, in an open carriage, 
without any escort whatever. In the course of the evening, the 
crowd under the windows of the Tuileries called three times for 
the Dutchess to show herself; and the King, rather ostentatiously, 
exposed his own person at the window as he led his daughter-in- 
Jaw forward to gratify the people. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, Count Mote has declared that the 
Ministers have under consideration a measure for abolishing 
slavery in the French colonies, which will be ready by next session. 
Some excitement has occurred in the Chamber by reason of an 
intimation, that in future the Deputies would not be admitted to 
the Tuileries except in court-dresses ; but it was soon allayed by 
the announcement, that the order in question did not apply to the 
Deputies, who would be received, as usual, in frock-coats. 

good deal of alarm at the commercial difficulties prevails in 
Paris. One large house in the American trade has failed for 
200,0002. 

Negotiations, which had been commenced at Algiers between 
General Buaceaup and Agvet Kaper, have been broken off; and 
the Arabs are in arms against the French in all directions. 


The Sultan has recognized the right of succession of MenE- 
MET Att's descendants to the throne of Egypt and Acre. The 
lague is making fearful ravages in the villages on the Sea of 
armora, 





Mebates anY Proceedings tn Parliament, 
SraTe or Pusiic Business. 


In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord BrovucHaM moved for a 
Select Committee to inquire into and consider the state of Publie 
Business in that House. The Peers, said Lord Brougham, were now 
in the fifth month of the session of Parliament, and had done little or 
nothing. They had passed one bill—the Wills Bill—which, after the 
alterations, was precisely what it was when rejected two years ago. 
There was another measure—the Municipal Act Amendment Bill, 
which had undergone the scrutiny of a Select Committee. With 
these exceptions, and the passing of the Canada Resolutions, which he 
lamented and deplored, nothing had been done by the Peers since the 
session opened. He feared that, at its close, their Lordships would 
take a course which he could not regard without fear and trembling— 
that they would reject or postpone many measures which would be 
pressed upon their attention, as they did last year; yet, in candour, he 
could not but allow that the fault would not be their Lordships’ 
so much as that of others, whom he would not particularize. 
He could understand the doctrine of those who were in favour of one 
legislative assembly—they acted consistently ; but the men who main- 
tained that there was an advantage in two branches of the legislative 
body, and yet who crowded into three or four weeks the measures of 
mg session—they acted absurdly. But he ascribed not blame to 
individuals, or to his noble friend at the head of the Government. He 
certainly regretted that certain bills had not been originated in their 
Lordships’ House, but he blamed nobody. Without going into that 
part of the subject, he might be permitted to state some of the reasons 
for the present unsatisfactory state of public business. The House of 
Commons privilege of originating ‘‘money bills” had been in some 
degree invaded, by certain resolutions carried on the motion of Mr. Wynn; 
and he thought chat, without prejudice to the substantial privileges of 
the Commons, the relaxation might be carried further without interfering 
with the right of levying taxes upon the people, for the protection of which 
right the rule was laid down. He would also advert, and no more, to 
the privilege exercised by parties of introducing bills into whichever 
House they preferred,—which occasioned delay: and that led him to 
remark upon the system of Private Bill business. Only let it fora 
moment be considered how the Members of Parliament were harassed 
by the necessity uf attending to the Private Committees of the House. 
Even if they had no domestic concerns to attend to, their whole time 
would be occupied. It was not to be wondered at if the Members of 
the House of Commons, fagged out in the morning, were counted out 
at an early hour in the evening; although seventy or eighty notices 
crowded the paper. The Peers would be in the same state, and, for 

same reason, incapable of making any serious impression on the 
business brought before them. The private business was, no doubt, 


of the greatest importance to those who brought it before Parliament ; 
tit was overwhelming. During the last year, no fewer than 191 
Private Acts were passed— 








The number of folio pages of these Private Acts passed during the last two 
sessions of Parliament was upwards of 9,000. During the last six years and a 
half, 25,700 odd pages of that kind of law had been added to the Statute-book, 
During those years the average number of Local Acts passed was 161. In the 
year 1826, the average was 215; in 1825, 282; and in 1826, when the delusion 
on the subject of Joint Steck Companies so much prevailed, 205. In the 
session of 1812 and 1813, the number was 295; in 1813-14, 219. About the 
time of the French Revolution, in 1791-2, 150 Private Bills were passed; and 
in 1792-3, 210. He had also a list of fourteen towns, each of which during the 
last twelve years had had three Local Acts. During the same period, six other 
towns had each had 5 Local Acts; Westminster and Bristol, 8 each; Birmings 
ham and Dublin, 10; Southwark, 12; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 21 oe 
Liverpool stood preeminent in this respect, having had no less than 23 Private 
Acts during the same period—making 278 in all; and calculating the expense 
of each Act at 1,000/., at atan expense of at least 300,000/. Even parishes had 
obtained their Local Acts. He would go no further than the parish of Maryle. 
bone, the local legislation of which, since the year 1795, occupied a volume of 
nearly five hundred pages ; being much greater, he would not say than the 
Code Napoleon itself, but much greater than the Code Civile, the most import. 
ant part of the Code Napoleon. Each of those Acts, he begged their Lordships. 
to recollect, had the effect of suspending the law of the land, and interrupting 
private rights—altering the law under which men had made their contracts. 
and settled their affairs, and by which they supposed themselves safe—giyin 
rights which the law repudiated, powers which the law did not authorize, an 
sanctioning wrongs which the law deprecated: that was in sho:t, but in truth, 
the effect of private legislation. It was most inconceivable that measures such, 
as those he had stated should have passed without more mature deliberation, and 
have been decided upon by those who had never heard the facts connected with 
them. : 

He would repeat, that he blamed no person whatever, but only the: 
system. Things had got into this course from inveterate practice, 
usage so long established, that he who would deviate from it was. 
deemed perfidious, and would obtain little credit for his conduct in the 
House of Commons. He admitted that a Member of the House of 
Commons was hampered by his obligation to attend to the demands of 
his own constituents,—which was an extenuation of the conduct of 
those who devoted themselves to the advancement of particular inte. 
rests; though the better doctrine was, that each Member represented, 
not his own constituents, but the country at large. As an illustration, 
however, of the mode in which private business was managed, he would 
refer to the printed statement of the mode in which business was con- 
ducted in Committees of the other House. 

Amongst the Standing Orders of that House, was one which made it impe- 
rative to give a return of the attendance and votes of each Member upon Com- 
mittees. Now he found in this instance, and it was the first to which he had 
happened to direct his attention, that the number who attended upon the first 
day was 48, then 44, then 40, then 42, then 40, 38, 39, and 44, during the first 
six days of the Committee. He was now supposing that each Member named 
or attended had attended the Committee the whole day ; but it was barely pos- 
sible that only five or six really attended out of the 40 whose names appeared. 
On the 7th day, the Committee did not rest, for the number suddenly rose 
from 40 to 71, by the influx of about 30 other Members. But the riddle was- 
suon solved, for on that day a division took place, and out of the 71 about 65 
came toa division. So, 42 having attended the hearing, 65 were found coming 
to a decision; and out of that number he found at least six who had not ate 
tended on any of the five former days. Some of them had not even attended 
on the sixth day, and thus had come down to the Committee for the first time 
to vote. There was another ease still more remarkable. A Committee sat 
fourteen days; on the eleventh and three subsequent days there were six divi- 
sions, and three of those divisions were decided by the casting-vote, and the 
other three by a majority of one. The first ten days there was no division: 
on the first day 17 Members attended, then 18, then 17, then 18, then 10, then 
7: the number then began to rise, first to 16, then 17, then 24, then 26, then 
28; and on the next day a division took place—the number present was 29, 
and 7 were attendances for the first time. Those gentlemen who attended for 
the first time, had heard none of the very able and learned arguments of coun- 
sel, nor the evidence; and yet in the Report they make calculations of the 
most minute nature, down to the fractional parts of a railway-passenger. 
(Laugihter.) Another Committee sat for 55 days last session, and 35 this ses~ 
sion: the attendance of Members was at first 20, 24, 14, 10, then jumping up 
to 26, and, on the twenty-eighth day, to 53. On that day they came to a di- 
vision, and 46 divided; but then, as if exhausted with the effuit, they tumbled 
down from 53 to 27. The number again rose to 43, on a day when there were 
three divisions, on which Members voted who had never attended before. This 
was done openly, notoriously, and avowedly. It was a part of the system: the 
system had been long established, the practice was inveterate; and it was the 
system itself and the practice of which he complained. He made no charge 
against the Committee or against the individuals of which it was composed. 
The same thing had been done in the House of Lords, without, perhaps, the 
same excuse. 

Now the whole country, without even excepting the lawyers who 
might be supposed to benefit by it, cried out against this system, and 
called for a change. But how was a change to be effected? Various 
plans of reform bad been suggested. It had been said that the Parlia- 
ment should meet in November, instead of February, and in the day 
instead of the night; that attendance might be made compulsory on 
Private Bill, as on Election Committees; and that the Private Bill 
business should be confined to six weeks of the session. He was con- 
vinced that, though this scheme might be looked upon as visionary, it 
would lay the axe to the root of the present evil. It had also been 
suggested that Parliament might send a commission into the country to 
inquire into and report upon alleged facts; and that no member of & 
Committee should vote who had not heard the whole of the evidence. 
There was much complaint of the want of uniformity in the decisions 
of Committees. This was a great evil; and in connexion with it, he 
would advert to the measure, which fell through two years ago, for ap- 
pointing a tribunal of seven Members of the Commons and five of the 
Lords with a judge for deciding as to the facts of cases brought for 
adjudication before Parliament. ‘This measure, which was sanctioned 
by the Lords, would have prevented the necessity of going before both 
Houses of Parliament. He had cited this great departure from the 
ordinary rules of Parliament, for the purpose of inducing the Peers to 
agree to some such plan, with appropriate modifications, for the 
management of Private Bill business. It bad been suggested that the 
jurisdiction of matters brought before Private Committees should be 
withdrawn, and sent elsewhere ; but Lord Brougham was very unwil- 
ling to relinquish the idea that a sufficient remedy for the evils com- 
plained of might be fourd without resorting to such a proceeding. 
Upon the whole, he was convinced that good would arise from con- 
sidering the subject in a Committee. 
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He entertained very sanguine expectations that ‘some plan wou!d be devised 
which might form an entire and complete cure of the evils which he had 
3 and at all events, that they would be enabled to see their way 


vested 
py He apologized to 


to something which might eventually lead to their removal. 


- their Lordships for having detained them at such length: but he had been in- 


duced to bring the matter forward by a consideration of the general state of 
the business, and especially his attention had been called by circumstances in 
which he had himself been placed. On the first night of the session, he had 
placed on their Lordships’ table four bills, three of which he certain!y had boped 
that his Majesty’s Government would have taken up ; they had, however, been 
suffered to p mi He did not blame the Government on that account, but he 
attributed it to the state of the business. Independently of all such motives, 
and independently of the general view which he took of the procecdings of that 
House, it had appeared to him indispensably necessary that at this time some- 
thing should be done to remedy the evils that existed. 

Lord Metzovurne thought that Lord Brougham had stated enough 
to justify the House in acceding to his motion. He agreed that there 
was ground for inquiry; but did not think that the evil was so great 
as to demand any legislative proceeding to remedy it; and he would 
beg to admonish their Lordships to be cautious how they sanctioned 
what would be called organic changes in the existing constitution— 

To change and to tamper with the privileges of Parliament, was of little less 
importance than to interfere with the constitution of Parliament itself; it was 
of little less importance than that measure which had introduced extensive 
alterations in the constitution of the House of Commons, or any other measure 
for revising and altering other bodies of the state. He had heard many persons 
of very great ability and experience commend the proceedings of Parliament; 
but he particularly alluded to Sir Samuel Romilly, who was not certainly very 
much disposed to applaud the constitution and laws of England, but who always 

ave his most unqualified approbation to the forms of proceeding in this and 
the other House of Parliament. He had heard him say that, having been a 
witness of the violence and excesses of the French Revolution, he was con- 
vinced that had their Upper Chamber been so well devised to check violence, 
so well devised for producing moderation and reflection, as was the House of 
Peers in England, that circumstance would have gone far to prevent the evils 
that arose at that period. He could not, therefore, approach the consideration 
of these matters without a considerable degree of apprehension, and without 
reflecting on the importance which was attached to them. 

With respect to the want of time for the consideration of bills sent 
up to the House of Peers, he had never found that their Lordships 
made that an excuse for rejecting bills which they wished to pass and 
really approved of; though they certainly did sometimes use it as an 
apology for that “suspensive veto” to which some persons were de- 
sirous of restraining their functions— 

The real fact was, that much time and leisure did not lead to industry, atten- 
tion, and thought, but was, on the contrary, calculated to produce neglect, inat- 
tention, and delay. He found it so with regard to himself, and saw it in the 
conduct of others. That which brought them really to consider measures, was 
the existence of a necessity which called upon them to make some speedy pro- 
vision; and, in fact, the more time they had the more they required. What 
was the reason that they had dawdled so long a time about the two bills which 
had been sent up to them? Why, because they had nothing else todo. The 
fact was, the less they had to do the less they did.. It sounded very well to talk 
about time for consideration and reflection ; but their Lordships knew very well 
that it was a necessity for expedition that urged them to the real and serious 
consideration of a measure. His noble friend had made some observations on 
the mode of transacting private business ; and it was probably liable to many of 
his objections ; but he doubted much whether to relieve the House from the 
private business would at all expedite the public business of Parliament. There 
wad a sort “of division of Jabour in that respect, for in neither House did the 
same Members generally attend both to public and private business, although, 
if they did, the private business was calculated to fit them for the discharge of 
the public business with which Parliament might be engaged. He was very 
anxious to have the subject seriously considered, but he must again express his 
doubt whether that inquiry would lead to the result expected. In many of the 
suggestions of Lord. Brougham he could not concur: with regard to limiting 
the attention of the House to Private Bills during the early part of the session, 
that was a question touching the constitutional privileges of Parliament, which he 
thought inexpedient.. The early business of Parliament, was frequently of very 
great importance ; there was already some limitation respecting the time of pre- 
senting petitions upon Private Bills; and if they drew the line tighter, he believed 
they would speedily be obliged to relax it. He was unable then to go into all 
the details which Lord Brougham had adverted to: there was sufficient to 

justify the inquiry, but he wished to guard himself from admitting that the 
evil was so pressing as to render any remedy necessary, or from being supposed 
to anticipate that much good could result from the motion. 

After a few unimportant remarks from the Duke of WELLINGTON 
and the Duke of RicuMonp, the motion was agreed to. 


In the Commons, on Thursday, on the motion of Lord Joun 
Russe tt, the following Members were appointed a Select Committee 
“ to consider,thée best means of conducting. the Public Business with 
improved regularity and despatch, and also to consider whether any 
and what improvement can be adupted in the mode of conducting the 
Private Business of this House "— 

Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Poulett Thomson, Sir James 
Graham, Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Lord Stanley, 
Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Loch, Mr. Wynn, Mr. Aglionby, Lord Granville Somerset, 
Sir Johu Wrottesley, and Mr. Charles Buller. 


Tue Irish Poor-Law. 

The House went into Committee on this billon Monday, and agreed 
to clauses from the 43d to the 47th inclusive. The only discussion of 
any interest arose on the 43d clause, which authorizes the Guardians to 
appoint paid chaplains, of all religious persuasions. Sir Roserr 
Ineuts, Lord Stanuey, Sir Georce Sinciarr, and others, objected 
to the appointment of salaried Roman Catholic chaplains. Mr. 
Bayes said, that the Dissenting clergy would object to the receipt of 
Salaries from the Crown. Mr. O’ConneEtt said, in that case they 
need not take them. Lord Srantey did not wish to do more for Irish 
than for English paupers. Lord Howick said, that the question was 
— whether they should furnish Irish paupers with religious instruc- 

ion. 

The clause was finally carried, by 122 to 36. 

The discussion of the bill was resumed in Committee, on Tuesday, 
— clauses 49th to 60th were agreed to, with unimportant amend- 

nts, 

In the House of Lords, on Thursday, some conversation occurred 
on the subject of Mr, Nicholls’s Report, 





Lord Firzwitt1aM withdrew a motion of which he had given notice, 
for the production of the facts, communications, and general data ew 
which Mr. Nicholls had drawn up his Report; as he had ascertained 
that there were no such documents in existence, and that the return te 
the motion would be “ nil.” He expressed some surprise at this want 
of information ; and warned the Peers, that they ought not to preceed 
with so important a measure until they had the means of knowing om: 
what grounds the opinions which they were called upon to adopt had 
been formed. Pe 

Lord Wick.ow said, they were going to make a frightful experiment 
on insufficient information. Lord Mertzourne replied, that Mr. 
Nicholls had the Reports of the Commissioners, which were full of 
facts, to guide him ; and it did not follow that because he had not made 
a digest of the information he had collected, that he gained none. 


PARLIAMENTARY LIBELs. 


On Tuesday, Lord ELLensorovcn suggested to Lord Denman, that 
as the resolutions of the House of Commons with respect to the pri- 
vileged publications of that body had not been communicated to the 
Peers, the time had scarcely arrived for making a motion founded upom 
them ; and perhaps Lord Denman would therefore reconsider his deter- 
mination on that subject. 

The Duke of Ricumonp and Lord Lynpuvrst also advised Lord 
Denman to put off his motion. 

Lord Denman said, that as the Votes of the House of Commons 
were regularly laid upon their Lordships’ table, he thought that a fair 
opportunity was offered for discussing the subject to which reference 
had been made. 

“* My Lords, I consider myself as an individual standing in a situation of ac- 
cusation, if not of conviction. I find my conduct has been considered rash im 
doing that which, as one of the sworn Judges of the land, it was my duty to do; 
and which duty I should have deserted had I not done as upon that occasion I 
did—that is, in laying down the law as I believe it in my conscience to be, E 
see no cause to change my opinion from the discussion that has taken place om 
that opinion. Iam ready, my Lords, to lay down that opinion the very mo- 
ment that I am convinced that it is incorrect; but to which I will adhere te 
the very last moment of my life as long as in my conscience I think it is correct. 
I certainly thought that it was my duty to take the first opportunity of dis- 
claiming the charges of acting with rashness and impropriety. In making, 
these observations, I wish not to become the voluntary censor of so importané 
an assembly as the House of Commons; but I thought that the opportunity 
was given for entering into the consideration of an important subject, and te 
which we were invited ; and at least of checking the adoption of resolutions.om 
the part of others, which I confess, from any thing that has passed, ought 
to be founded upon better arguments than any that I am yet aware of. Though 
I felt that I was bound to discuss the subject now, yet it is impossible for me te 
resist an impression which I think I perceive to be general among your Lordships. 
I have to thank the noble baron opposite for the courtesy with which he gave 
his advice, and I am sure any thing that falls from the noble duke will always 
be entitled to the utmost respect on my part. I think I see an impression 
among your hones that this matter ought not to be brought forward unless 
there is something like a necessity for it. 1, however, beg leave to say; that im 
adopting that advice I do not withdraw the notice of a motion that I gave; but I 
reserve to myself at some future period, when other events may make such pre- 
ceedings necessary, the right of bringing this matter again before your Lord- 
ships. I should wish to name some other day to which this notice might be 
postponed. I am told that on Thyrsday it “is: qutte impossible to expétt that 
there should be any attendance here, and I should be sorry not to have thé matter 
considered by a considerable number of your Lordships. On Friday, your 
Lordships’ time will be occupied by an important matter. Monday happens to 
be the last day of term, and it is well known that Judges on that day cannot 
attend anywhere but in Westminster Hall. I shall therefore heg leave that 
this motion may remain on your Lordships’ books till Tuesday; reserving te 
myself the right, if I then think proper, of calling your Lordships’ attentiog 
to it.” 

Motion accordingly postponed to Tuesday next. 

The discussion of the same subject occupied the House of Commons, 
on Thursday, till a late hour. 

Sir Joun Campnect moved a resolution, that the petitioners, Messrs. 
Nichols and Messrs. Hansard, be instructed to appear in the Court of 
King’s Bench, and plead to the actions brought against them. Sir 
John said that it was by no means to be understood that he abandoned 
the resolutions passed by the House. To those resolutions he firmly 
adhered, believing them to be founded on the law of Parliament and 
the law of the land; but it was necessary to inform the Court of 
King’s Bench that the defendants bad acted under the authority of the 
House and in conformity with the privileges thereof, and the only 
way in which this could be done would be by putting a plea upon the 
record. There had been other modes of proceeding. There was @ 
precedent in former times for the Speaker writing a letter to the Courts 
of Justice, requiring certain actions to be withdrawn, as breaches of the 
privileges of the House; but it had been decided that such a proceed 
ing was contrary to law. ‘The parties, with their solicitors and counsel, 
might be committed; but this would be considéréd'a very strong mea- 
sure, and would scarcely be sanctioned by public opinion, after the 
Lord Chief Justice had decided that there was good ground for the 
actions; neither would the actions be stopped thereby. Jt was now 
necessary to plead to the actions, or judgment would go by default; to 
be followed by a writ of inquiry to assess damages, and a writ of execu- 
tion to levy them. The committal of the parties would not prevent 
these consequences. Another precedent existed, for ordering the 
officer of the Court of King’s Bench to attend with the declaration and 
record, which, by order of the House, might be taken from him and 
destroyed: but this would bring the House into direct collision with 
the Judges, who might order another declaration tu be entered and the 
record restored ; and then the action would be in statu quo. Judg- 
ment might be allowed to go by default, and the Speaker might write 
to the Sheriff of Middlesex not to execute it. But suppose the Sheriff 
disobeyed the order, what would the House do? They could only 
commit him; but if he obeyed the order of the House, the parties 
would bring an action against him for disobeying the decree of the 
Court. On the whole, Sir John was convinced that the most conve- 
nient course would be to direct the petitioners to appear and plead im 
Court. For that course there was a precedent in the case of Burdett 
versus Abbott. An action having been brought by Sir Francis Bur- 
dett against Mr. Speaker Abbott, for taking him into custody, the 
House debated the question at great length; and a motion that the 
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Speaker be instructed to appear and plead to the action, was supported 
by Mr. Giddy, Lord Folkestone, Sir Vicary Gibbs the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Ponsonby, Sir Samuel Romilly, and Mr. Wyndham ; it 
was opposed only by Mr. Wynn and Lord Milton, the present Earl 
Fitzwilliam, and carried. Sir John Campbell quoted passages from 
the speeches of the supporters of the motion; and then proceeded to 
remark on the difficulties which the doctrine of Lord Denman, if 
adopted, would produce in the conduct of Parliamentary business. 
He maintained that it was impossible to make a distinction between 
the publication of the proceedings of the House for the use of its 
Members solely, and for sale to tue public— 

If the rule laid down that the papers were only for the use of Members, 
then, if a Member merely showed any report to a friend reflecting on the cha- 
racter of any individual, that Member would immediately be liable to an ac- 
tion or indictment. An action would even lie if the papers published for the 
use of Members were deposited in a public library, for the general use of readers, 
as well as matters for history. The noble Judge would find that in that case, 
and if the papers were only for the use of Members, the librarian who received 
them would be liable to an action at law. He would find also, that though a 

Jember might use those papers, yet, when he accepted the Chiltern Hundreds 
and ceased to be a llember, he would be liable to action or indictment. He 
might also say, that if Lord Denman tock the Votes of that House and showed 
them to his brother Judges—if these Votes reflected on the character of any 
individual, then Lord Denman and all the Twelve Judges might be indicted. 
They were not Members of the House; and for reading these Votes, and com- 
municating them to one another, they might be indicted, and become liable to 
fine and imprisonment. And why was it that the House‘sanctioned the prac- 
tice of publishing their Votes? Because it was useful. There was a necessity 
for it, aud necessity always formed a ground for a general law. It was equally 
necessary that the Votes should be conimunicated to the constituency and the 
representative body. It was also necessary that the public should be made ac- 
quainted with them. To Jeave the Gallery open would be of little use, for the pub- 
lic would have a very imperfect means of knowing what was transacted in that 
House if they were not allowed to procure documents towhich debates referred. 
No action could lie for publishing what took place in a court of law, and surely 
the House of Commons was entitled to a similar privilege. But more than 
thaft—the practice had now become the law of the land. The House of Com- 
mons for two hundred years had ordered petitions and papers to be published 
and sold; and the practice had not been questioned except in one instance, that 
of Speaker Williams. But let it be remembered, that that proceeding was con- 
sidered highly irregular—that it was described in the Bill of Rights as a great 
public grievance, and was one of the strongest circumstances that brought about 
the Revolution. When the question, therefore, came to be argued, he had not 
a doubt that an unanimous judgment would be pronounced by the Court of 
King’s Bench, 

Sir Rozert Inctis said, he was surprised by the speech of the At- 
torney-General, who, after arguing that the House was the sole judge 
of its privileges, moved a resolution for submitting those privileges to 
the decision of a court of law. He contended that it would be far 
better to rescind their resolutions, than have them set at nought ina 
court of justice. ‘The Attorney-General talked of the unanimous de- 
cision of the Judges; but could he cite the opinion of one Judge in 
his own favour? There was nothing inthe attempted analogy between 
the House of Commons and a court of justice. By a fiction of law, 
everybody was supposed to be present in court; but was that the case 
in the House of Commons? Was the public presumed to be there? 
To talk of the Judges being liable to an indictment for communicating 
Parliamentary papers to each other, was quite a caricature. Their re- 
solutions threatened the Judges of England; but it appeared to him 
that, sensible of having got the House into a difficulty, the Attorney- 
General wished to withdraw by little and little. The country was 
much indebted to Lord Denman; and Sir Robert warned the House 
how they entered into a contest with the Chief Justice. They had 
been told that it was unsafe for them to battle with the press, and he 
told them that they had better avoid a struggle with the law. 

Mr. Poutrer asked, in what respect the publications in question 
were libellous? What was the substantial grievance complained of ? 
It was not discernible ; while on the other side, was the great consti- 
tutional right to inform the People of England what they were doing, 
and why they did it. 

Sir Rozerr Perr regretted the course taken by the Attorney- 
General. He had hoped that some other means of confirming the pri- 
vileges of the House would have been adopted, rather than a second 
application to the Court of King’s Bench. He maintained the 
right of the House to institute inquiries and print the information ob- 
tained for the benefit of the public— 

He said for the information of the public; because if the House took any 
great and important step—if, for instance, it passed a bill to exclude any in- 
dividual from the Throne—if it adopted any measure rendered necessary by the 
temporary derangement of the Monarch—if it felt it to be expedient to suspend 
the liberties of the subject—it might be of the utmost importance, before the 
People were called upon to express their approbation of any such extraordi- 
nary and unconstitutional proceeding, that they should be put in possession of 
the information on which it was founded. How could Parliament venture to 
proceed to deprive the heir to the Throne of his right, unless they had the 
means of showing to the People of England that the conduct of that heir was 
such as to endanger the liberty of the subject? And how could that be done 
unless by laying the grounds of the proceeding in a printed shape before the 
People? If the doctrine were admitted that the House had no right to insti- 
tute such inquiries, or, having made them, that they had no right to protect 
their servants from being questioned for printing them in a court of law, it was 
quite clear that the House could not institute an inquiry into the alleged mis- 
conduct of any public functionary. A distinction might be made in the House 
of Commons between a public functionary and a private individual, but a court 
of law knew no such distinction. A public functionary, therefore, against 
whom the House of Commons had decided, would have a right to appeal toa 
court \of Jaw, and to bring an action for libel. A court of law would only 
inquire if the publication was a libel, and would not stay to ask whether the 
individual was a public functionary or a private individual. If, therefore, 
Warren Hastings, or any other public functionary, against whom the House of 
Commons had proceeded, had gone to a court of law, and had said that allega- 
tions of his misconduct had been published by the House of Commons, and 
that he appealed to the court for protection, whatever might have been the 
nature of the charge against him, the court would have only had to consider 
whether or not he had been libelled. Now, if this were once established—if 

the doctrine of the Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench were admitted 

to be correct—it appeared to him that the functions of Parliament were closed. 


It was a mere theoretical distinction which taade it allowable to print 


papers ior distribution among 658 Members of the House, and criminal 
to sell them to the public; it was too futile to require consideration, 
The grand point was, the preservation of the independent authority of 
the House in matters of privilege, which would be gone if the inter. 
ference of another tribunal were permitted. The right of the House 
was confirmed by common sense, by the repeated decision of courts of 
law, and by the highest constitutional authority. It was asserted and 
maintained in the Bill of Rights. He wanted ananswer to that. The 
ninth declaratory article of the Bill of Rights staced—“ That the free. 
dom of speech, and debates or proceedings in Parliament ought not to 
be impeached or questioned in any court or place out of Parliament ;” 
and this declaration had a direct reference to the case of Mr. Speaker 
Williams, who in the reign of Charles the Second had been prosecuted 
for the publication of a document reflecting on a person of high stand. 
ing: judgment was obtained against him in the following reign ; and to 
make it the more plain that his was the particular case which the Com. 
mons had in view, Sir William Williams was ordered to be one of the 
managers in the conference which was had with the Lords on the 
eighth article of the Bill of Rights, on which the ninth was founded; 
the eighth article making it a matter of complaint against James the 
Second, that he kad endeavoured to subvert the laws of this kingdom, 
“by causing informations to be brought and prosecuted in the Court of 
King’s Bench, for matters and causes cognizable only in Pailiament,” 
Sir Robert Peel then quoted the decisions of Lord Kenyon, and 
Justices Grose and Lawrence—that it was impossible to admit the 
“proceedings ” in either House of Parliament to be a libel even in the 
case of Horne Tooke, who with Hardy and Thelwall had been stigma. 
tized as guilty of high treason, in a report of a Parliamentary Com. 
mittee, even after they had been tried and acquitted on this very charge 
of high treason. In this very strong case, the privilege of Parliament 
was held by Lord Kenyon and his brother Judges to be a sutlicient 
protection to the printer. Judges De Grey, Gould, and Blackstone, 
had in other cases held the same doctrine; though Chief Justice 
Holt has said that in one case the House had gone too far. In conclu- 
sion, Sir Robert Peel declared, that he did not think the doctrine of 
Lord Denman could be maintained; but if it were, a difficulty of no 
small importance would arise— 

Supposing the Court of King’s Bench should disappoint the expectations of 
every reasonable man who thought on the subject, and decide that the House 
of Commons had no right inherent in them to justify such a publication, and 
that Mr. Stockdale, or any other person against whom inquiry should be 
ordered by that branch of the Legislature, had his ordinary remedy by action 
or information, as in any common case of libel against the publisher: the clear 
course in that case to take would be to appeal to the House of Lords; and then 
that codrdinate branch of the Legislature would be made a Court of dernier 
ressort in that privilege which was far greater than any personal privilege 
which the House did or could possess. Although there were difficulties in the 
way of adopting the alternatives proposed by the Attorney-General, the course 
he suggested was not by any means free from them either. But, whatever de- 
cision should be come to, he was of opinion, that unless the House of Com- 
mons had the right of judging on the publication of what came before it, its 
functions as a legislative body were perfectly at an end. (Cheers. ) 

Lord Joun RussEtt observed, that after the able speech of Sir 
Robert Peel, it was quite unnecessary for him to speak in defence of 
the privileges of the House. Lord John, however, did at some length 
quote authorities and precedents for the course pursued by the Commons. 

Mr. Pemserton argued, that the reference of the question toa court 
of law was quite inconsistent with the assertion in their resolutions that 
no court had cognizance of the proceedings or privileges of the 
House of Commons. He could state positively, that on this question 
the great majority of the bar were with Lord Denman. 

Mr. Wynn quoted precedents to prove, that publications made under 
the authority of the House had always been held to be privileged; 
while the publisher of a libellous speech might undoubtedly be pro- 
ceeded against, and the privilege of Parliament would not shield bim. 
He would not oppose Sir John Campbell’s motion ; but regretted that 
the ancient, proper, and constitutional course, of committing 
the offenders to the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms had not been 
taken. 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether the resolutions they had passed 
were to be persevered in? It was monstrous to think of going back; 
and he could never wish to see an appeal to the House of Lords, 
which, it appeared, the course taken by the Attorney-General hight 
lead them to. 

Lord Howick denied that there was the least danger of their privi- 
leges being surrendered either to the courts of law or to the other 
House of Parliament. 

Mr. Tuomas Duncomse supported the motion; which appeared to 
be a virtual abandonment of the privileges so hastily asserted the other 
night. 

Mr. Sergeant WiLpE said, that by allowing the defendants to put in 
their pleas, they would not be submitting their privileges to the Court 
of King’s Bench— 

It would be merely telling that Court, that the act which had been done, and 
with reference to which the action was brought, was done by order of that 
House, and was within its privileges, and was protected by it. The Court 
might say that they had not sufficiently explained their privileges, or that it 
was not satisfied of the existence of such privileges. He was satisfied that the 
Court of King’s Bench ought and would hold their hands in such a case, for 
there was no power vested in any body of more undoubted authority than the 
privileges of that House. Therefore, to enter the plea of the publication being 
in conformity with the order and the privilege of that House. was quite sufli- 
cient. He was not so sanguine as the Attorney-General as to the result of the 
motion ; but still, there could be no doubt that the House were bound to vin- 
dicate its privileges. The question had been much discussed in Westminster 

Hall; and although the feeling of the majority of the bar aguinst the resulu- 
tions, and in support of the view taken by Mr. Pemberton, was not so great as 
had been stated by his learned friend, still no doubt it was very great. He had 
had a great deal of communication on this subject with many gentlemen 
of the bar ; but he had not found one who adopted the opinion just referred to, 
who had looked into the question, or, at any rate, who had looked so far into it 
as to be able to maintain it. Most of those gentlemen, after ten minutes’ con- 
versation with him on the subject, observed that they were surprised that there 
was so much in his case. He was satisfied the minds of all these parties would 
be changed if they would well look into and examine the matter. He thought 





that the opinion said to prevail in Westminster Hall on the subject was not 
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worthy of consideration, as it was not founded on an examination of the subject 

Should the Court overrule the plea, the House would be placed in a 
position of great difficulty— 

If the Attorney-General appeared in the case, and argued the matter on the 
part of the House, undoubtedly it would be something like a submission. He 
would recommend the Attorney-General not to argue the question, but to sub- 
mit it to the Court and ask for judgment. If the Court pronounced judge- 
ment against the resolution, then this House should take up its proper ground. 

After a few words from Mr. G. F. Youne, Sir Jouy Campsett 
briefly replied, to the effect that nothing had been said to induce him to 
alter the course he proposed. 

The House then “ ordered,” 

“ That Messrs. John Bowyer Nichols and John Gough Nichols be permitted 
to appear and plead to the said action. 

“That Mr. Attorney-General be directed to defend Messrs. John Bowyer 
Nichols and John Gough Nichols against the said action. 

“ That Messrs. James Hansard and Luke Graves Hansard be permitted to 
appear ard plead to the said action. 

“ That Mr. Attorney-General be directed to defend Messrs. James Hansard 
and Luke Graves Hansard against the said action.” 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE. 


Sir ANprEw AcyeEw, on Wednesday, moved the second reading of 
the Lord’s Day Bill. 

Mr. PLumprre seconded the motion ; and having remarked that the 
quotations made on a former occasion by Mr. Roebuck from St. Paul’s 
writings, did not answer the purpose for which that gentleman intended 
them, proceeded to read extracts from the prophecies of Jeremiah, 
warning the Jews against carrying burdens or doing any work on the 
Sabbath-day, on pain of the destruction of Jerusalem by fire. He 
contended that they who maintained that the religious observance of 
the Sabbath was not obligatory upon Christians, might just as well set 
aside the Ten Commandments. And he should support the bill, on 
the conviction, that by the observance or non-observance of the Sab- 
bath, men would stand or fall before the judgment-seat of Christ. 

Mr. Roesuck complimented Sir Andrew Aguew on his approxima- 
tion to something like fairness. The original bill applied to the poor 
only, not to the rich; now the case was somewhat altered. If the bill 
passed, no rich man could travel further than the church- door on Sun- 
day. The Clubs were also to be shut up, though those profane 
places were frequented by reverend and right reverend gentlemen. 
He had been requested to support the bill by the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells among others; but he would ask, why the bill was not intro- 
duced into the House of Bishops in the first instance ? 

‘¢ Could not the Bishops legislate on the Sabbath? Why did not they bring 
in the bill, and act like shepherds of the flock? I will tell you why: they wish 
to throw the odium of rejecting the measure on certain parties in this House. 
I have also observed, that certain honourable Members voted on the first reading, 
and now steal away at the second reading. They wish it to be understood that 
they encouraged the honourable baronet to bring in the bill. They encouraged 
him to bring in the bill on the pretence of holiness, and they wish it to go forth 
to the public that they supported him. I have observed also, that various 
parties have abstained from voting on these occasions, with a view that it may 
go forth to the public that the only parties who are not favourable to the mea- 
sure are those on this side of the House. (Cheers. ) I understand the cheer ; 
the checr itself confirms the pretension of claim to superior holiness. But 
what do these honourable Members themselves on Sundays? Not one of them 
pretends to adhere to such a law as that for which they voted, or against which 
they would not vote; and such a law I confess I never yet heard of. I never 
yet saw any production of the human mind embody so much absurdity, if we 
except the conduct of the monk of Africa, Simon Stylites, who sat for ten years 
on the top of a pillar to please God Almighty; and I only pray that the name of 
the honourable baronet and of Simon Stylites may be enrolled on the same scroll 
and pass to posterity together.” (Cheers and laughter.) 

But why do things by halves ? 

“ The law of Moses says, obey the Sabbath, or die. If the Sabbath is to 
be observed according to the law of Moses, why not attach the capital penalty 
for disobedience? But I deny that that command applies to the Lord’s day ; 
and neither the honourable baronet nor any other person can bring any proof to 
that effect. Iam prepared to show that the Sabbath is not the Lord’s day ; 
and that there is no divine authority for observing the Lord's day in the way 
which the honourable baronet proposes it should be observed. It all rests on 
mere tradition. Let the honourable Member commence with St. Matthew, 
and go through the whole of the New Testament, quoting whatever may have 
been said by Christ or his Apostles; and I defy bim to point out one passage or 
injunction which orders that day to be kept. Let him not go to the Decalogue 
—let him not quote from Jeremiah—let him not go to the Old but the New 
Testament—let him show me one command of Christ to keep the first day of 
the week holy ; and then Iam ready to admit that he has grounds for legislating. 
If he cannot produce any such authority, then he must confine himself to the 
Jewish law; and if he confines himself to that, why does he not carry it out 
religiously, and to the full extent? Why does he not propose to enact that I 
and every person who breaks the Sabbath should suffer death, instead of merely 
confining himself to the paltry penalty of three pounds sterling? Why does he 
not propose to put me to death at once and for ever? Why dves not the 
honourable Member bring in a bill to that effect? Let him deal fairly with us, 
and not partially. Ihave heard of the Scriptures being mutilated; I have 
heard of charges brought against parties for garbling the Divine Word; and 
the honourable baronet makes himself more than perhaps than any other indi- 
vidual liable to the charge. The honourable member who seconded the mo- 
tion quoted the Decalogue and Jeremiah. These, he knows, were addressed 
to Jews; but I am not a Jew, nor do I wish to be a Jew in any 
thing. (Laughter.) 1 don’t wish to have forced on me their pecu- 
liar Jaws. The Decalogue was given to a particular people, and that part 
of it was addressed to them for the purpose of making them a peculiar people. 
Moses put these laws in one book, and said this shall be the Jewish law. But 
if the honourable baronet denies this—if he denies that these laws were 
made for a peculiar people—why does ‘he not goa great deal further? Why 
does he not include all those laws which were peculiar to the Jews? One 
of these commandments says, ‘ Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image,’—not only that you shalt not fall down and worship it, but that thou 
shalt not make any graven image. I wish to know whether the honourable 
baronet will include the Second Commandment? Surrounding nations made 
laws forbidding murder and robbery, and enjoined their observance on the in- 
habitants ; but though it is evident several of the laws of Moses were made for 
a peculiar people, yet the honourable Member says he will follow the Decalogue. 
Does he know that by the law of Moses adultery was punished with death? 
If that law were to be observed—and why should it not as well as the other ?— 
@ great number of noble lords would come within its operation, and a great 
number of other persons too.” 





The species of religion which Sir Andrew Agnew would inculcate, 
made the observance of the Sabbath the principal matter with the Di- 
vinity, and degraded and disgraced real religion— 

‘* It has been owing to such principles that religion has wy been made a 
craft. The persons professing and acting on such principles depart from the 
great and important end of religion, and establish the craft of priesthood, so 
prevalent in all ages. On the present occasion, I am convinced the course 

ursued will do little credit to any party mixed up with it. It was said, if the 
aw is not to be obeyed, repeal the act of Charles the Second: but that is in 
reality repealed, for no one obeys it. I should like to know who present were 
at Tattersall’s on Sunday, or at the Clubs, or in Hyde Park, or at Crockford’s ; 
for all who support this bill and attend these places are self-convicted. I look 
upon this as a peddling scheme, and think it a mere waste of time that we 
should have for an hour and a half been discussing the question whether we 
are to shut out from places where they can have tbe fresh air such citizens of 
London as choose to go there.” 

In some respects Sir Andrew Agnew had acted fairly, in others un- 
fairly— 

While he would allow no person to go and take the fresh air, he still com- 
pelled servants to brush shoes and clothes; to make beds and light fires whea 
the thermometer was low, and prepare a hot dinner: but the poor student, who 
laboured hard for six days in studies which the honourable baronet despised, 
was not to be allowed to leave his humble lodgings ; and if he did leave them, 
there was to be no place open for food or refreshment: whatever might be in 
the mansions of the rich, “ no cakes and ale” for him. The bill enacted that 
no person could obtain refreshment, or a dinner, unless at places where he 
usually dined; and all that was to be forced on the community, because the 
honourable baronet was pious. The honourable baronet, however, could go 
out to dine, but he declares the poor man shall have no dinner. The honour- 
able baronet had been tossed from step to step, and had at last, to a certain extent, 
included the aristocracy. Let him also include the menial servant, or support 
him in a clause with that object. The servants’ and the rich, in fact, were 
exempted. The rich would have their dinners dressed, and they could ride out 
on horseback ; but was to become of the poor man, who had no horse and no 
place open where he could buy a dinner? It was altogether a mean popularity- 
catching scheme, got up by men who assumed high pretensions, and said to 
others, ‘* Keep at a distance, for Iam holier than thou.” He hoped the House 
would put a brand on the attempt to coerce a large class of the poor commu~ 
nity and embody the worst species of asceticism and superstition—to force the 
consciences of the people, and throw a stumblingblock in the way of religion. 

Lord Sanpon supported the bill; and charged Mr. Roebuck with a 
wish to deprive the poor man of his Sunday’s exemption from labour. 
(Loud cries of ** No!”) What benefit could accrue from denying the 
poor man his seventh day’s rest, he was at a loss to conjecture. 

Mr. Warp, Mr. Waxktey, Major Breaucterk, Mr. Porrer, Mr. 
Sprine Rice, Mr. Brornertron, and Mr. Henry Butwer, opposed 
the bill. Mr. Butwer regarded but little the number of petitions 
said to have been presented in its favour— 

At all times, numbers of men had been found anxious to thrust their con- 
sciences down the consciences of other people. Hundreds and thousands of 
persons had assisted at the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and had been ap- 
plauded even by their own priests for doing so. They were pious men of their 
time, and had followed the dictates of their consciences. In fact, no persecu~ 
tion had ever taken place which might not be justified on the ground that i¢ 
was agreeable to the consciences of other men. But legislation of this kind 
Was not only unequal in practice and bad in principle, it was also of necessity 
absurd and ridiculous; for, unless the whole of society were altered, nothing 
but legislation of the most half-begotten and most imperfect kind could take 
place upon it. 

Lord Arruur Lennox regretted the introduction of the bill, but 
would vote for the second reading. 

Mr. Hanpy was in favour of the principle of the measure, but would 
reject clauses which operated unfairly. 

Mr. Cumminc Bruce thought it the duty of a Christian Legisla- 
ture to give the support of human laws to the proper observance of the 
Sabbath. 

Mr. Gov.zurn and Colonel Sisrnore would support the second 
reading, with a view to amending the bill in Committee. 

The House divided: for the second reading, 110; against it, 66; 
majority, 44. 

Tue Currency. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, Lord Jonun Russet. hav- 
ing moved the order of the day for the Committee on the Irish Poor 
Bill, . 

Mr. Tuomas Attrwoop moved as an amendment, 

‘That, in the opinion of this House, the present system of the Currency ig 
not efficient to meet the wants and protect the interests of the community.” 

Mr. Attwood said that Members had been fiddling like Nero while 
Rome was burning. In the midst of a general conflagration, they had 
been dabbling with small game. He thought that the existing state of 
affairs demanded inquiry ; which would be of more service even to Ire- 
land than any measure now proposed for the relief of the people of that 
country. The distress in 1825 was not a millionth part what it was 
now; and Lord John Russell refused inquiry, because he did not feel 
it himself, politically or commercially: but Sir Robert Peel, if he had 
been present, could tell Lord John how great was his mistake in sup- 
posing that the existing difficulties were not greater than those of 1825, 
Perhaps Lord John would not consider it a calamity if London and 
Westminster were swallowed up, if he himself only escaped— 

Plague, pestilence, and famine were each a great calamity, but were not, 
when combined, such a calamity as that of depriving one-third of the popula- 
tion of this empire of the means of daily subsistence. He would undertake te 
say, that from the year 1810 up to the present day, there was no man living 
who had applied so much time as he had applied to the subject of the currency, 
or who had possessed such opportunities as he had for investigating all its ra- 
mifications. (Zaughter.) Seeing, then, that ruin was marching into the 
vitals of English commerce, he took the liberty of calling back the attention of 
the House; but why should he say calling back the attention of the House, 
when its attention had never yet been directed to the subject? He took the 
liberty of calling the attention of the House to the real interests of the nation, 
which had been little consulted by Parliament since it had become a Reformed 
Parliament—( Loud cheering from the Opposition benches)—and had not 
been consulted by it, he did not know how long before it became a Reformed 
Parliament. (Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) ‘ 

He charged Ministers with having created a state of fictitious pros~ 
perity, and afterwards changed it into a state of real adversity. Men, 
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who were not to blame, had been swindled out of their property by the 
#rauduieut operation of the laws; and unless the law which compelled 
the Bunk to pay in sold was repealed, the Bank, by striving to assist 
the merchants, would only involve itself in their ruin. That ruin was 
eecasioned by the improvident and impolitic conduct of the Government. 
He would not despair if the present difficulties should end in the ruin 
ef only five hundred merchants and the distress of a million of labour- 
ang families; but he believed the distress would go on increasing ad 
Sintum and ad infinitum, till both the throne and the altar were involved 
am one common ruin. He did not like to spread any thing like alarm. 
¢Roars of laughter.) Honourable Oxford-bred poi saa might laugh 
at him ; they might know more about the classics than he did; but as 
to commerce and manufactures, when compared with himself, they 
were like so many butterflies. As for Ministers, since they placed 
him on the Committee for inquiring into the state of the Manufacturing 
Interests in 1833, they had taken care to exclude him from all such 
Committees; and he verily believed that they would as soon see 
Beelzebub on a Committee as himself. A friend of his, adverting 
to the declared opinion of Mr. Baring before a Committee, that there 
Was not a twentieth part of the wealth of London then that there had 
Been twenty years before, had said, “ I assert, that of every twenty 
Rich merchants who stood on the Exchange of London twenty 
years ago, nineteen are gone, and only one is solvent and that 
one is either a gambler or a speculator.” It was said that the 
Bank of England must pay gold, but every body knew that the 
Bank could not pay in gold a hundredth part of what it owed. 
He was not afraid of the truth, and it should be spoken. He defied 
all alarm. The merchants of London, Manchester, Liverpool, Glas- 

w, and Birmingham, were tarred, one and all, with the same brush. 

e would tell Lord John Russell a secret. No doubt, Lord John 
thought that a button-maker could not tell him a secret. He would tell 
lid, as he did in 1833, that if he made an inquiry from a merchant in 
the City, he would not get an honest answer, only “ a mighty big lie,” 
as to the real state of affairs. Would J. Maberly and W. Manning 
have told the real state of affairs six months before their failure? He 
eould name members of other immense firms who were now dying poor, 
ef broken hearts. Those men were murdered by an unseen hand, In 
his opinion, all the difficulties of England and America had arisen 
from intrusting power to ignorant men—to Oxford scholars and A merican 
hackwoods-men. He contended that it was in the power of Nicholas 
Biddle to break the Bank of England. As for the Whigs, they were 
worse than the Tories, and the people would not be oppressed by 
them. They bad found out that whenever the Governwwent was slow to 
enforce the standard of value, the country rapidly gained in prosperity ; 
whenever the standard was enforced, strangulation followed. But he 
appealed once more to the Members of that House— 

He trusted that, by adopting his resolution, they would evince their determi- 
mation to confer upon the country a real, solid, and lasting prosperity. They 
should repeal their Poor- law, their Corn-law, and their Money- law Bills. If 
they were not relieved by law, the people would relieve themselves. Millions 
af the people were now in a state of destitution, or bordering upon it; and if 
relief were further withheld, a civil war, like that which now prevailed in 
Spain, with al! its incalculable calamities, might be the consequence. If the 
sod of the Exchequer chose to exercise the necessary control over the 
Bank of England, every brokew merchant in England would become rich in a 
month. He repeated his conviction that such would be the result, if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were to stop the Bank of England with regard to 
its issues to-morrow. He would uot only retrieve those who had already been 
made sufferers, but he would save huadreds of others fiom sharing the same 
fate, prevent millions from being thrown out of employment, and convert a 
miserable into a happy people. 

Lord Joun Russet protested against this incidental mode of pro- 
posing to repeal an act of Parliament and unsettle the monetary 
system of the country. He would not enter into a discussion of the 
subject, which bad already detained the House unprofitably for three 
hours; and he regretted that the consideration of an important public 
measure had been suspended. 

Mr. Riciiarpvs supported Mr. Attwood’s motion. 

Mr. G. F. Youne advised Mr. Attwood to withdraw it. 

Mr. Harvey disagreed entirely with Mr. Attwood: the country 
eould never be relieved by being sluiced with worthless paper. 

Mr. Forster defended the Bank of England. 

Mr. O' Connex thought the Bank culpable. 

The House divided; for Mr. Attwood’s resolution, 24; against it, 
86; majority, 61. 

Bricuron Ratiways. 

Mr. Currtets, on Tuesday, moved for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the allegations contained in Mr. Mills’s petition relative to the 
eonduct of certain supporters of Stephenson’s Railway to Brighton. 
Mr. Curteis felt extremely angry with Ministers for their support of 
Stephenson’s line; but he would not let his anger outstrip his discre- 
tion; though, if something were not done to set matters a little straight 
with regard to his constituents, he was determined not to mince 
matters, but to give vent to his feelings. (oud lauyhter.) 

Captain Pecue ct said, that with regard to Lord Melgund, who was 
said to have voted for Rennie’s line within forty-eight hours of his 
election, he believed that noble lord had been canvassed for the 
Stephenson party even before he went down to Hythe to be elected ; 
and Lord Arthur Lennox, who brought forward the charge against 
Lord Melgund, had himself only attended the Committee four days out 
of the twenty-seven on which it sat. ; 

Mr. Cuartes Barctay opposed Mr. Curteis’s motion as irregular. 

Sir Harry Verney said, that Ministers had done what was quite 
right and justifiable. 

Mr. Hume recommended Mr. Curteis to withdraw his motion, 
as it would not answer his purpose ; and 

Mr. Cortets withdrew it. 

Mr. Hume then moved that Mr. Mills’s line should be referred with 
Stephenson's and Renuie’s to the military engineer to be appointed by 
Government. 

Mr. Pou.terr THomson opposed the motion, as Mr. Mills’s line 
had been rejected for non-compliance with the Standing Orders. He 
also made several observativas on the evils attending the present mode 











of conducting the business of the House, both public and private,—a 
subject which Lord John Russell intended on the following Thursday 
to bring before Parliament. For his part, though aware of the mis- 
chief, he was at a loss to suggest a remedy. 

After a few words from Sir Gzorce StrickLanp in favour of and 
Mr. H. Hore against the motion, it was rejected, by 71 to 33. 

Mr. Fecror then moved, 

“That the military engineer appointed by his Majesty, in pursuance of an 
humble address from this House, be instructed, when considering the subject of 
the London and Brighton lines of Railway, to keep ia view the formation of one 
main Southern trunk line out of London, by which unnecessary intersection of 
the country may be avoided, and facilities of approach given to other towns on 
the Southern coast.” 

This motion was carried, after a brief debate, by 38 to 36, although 
opposed by Lord Joun Russgxt and Mr. Pouterr Tuomson, 


MISscELLANEOUS. 


BrincewatER Erection. The Speaker, on Tuesday, informed 
the House, that he had received a letter from Mr. Henry Broadwood, 
declining to defend his election for Bridgewater against the petition of 
Mr. Sheridan. 

Tue Epinsurcu Water Company BILt was opposed by Sir Joun 
CaMPBELL, and rejected, without a division, on Wednesday. 


Tue Pustic Waks Bit was read a second time, on Wednesday, 
It was opposed by Mr. Tooker; but earnestly supported by Captain 
PEcHELL, Mr. Brornerton, Mr. Waktey, Lord Sanpon, Mr, 
Cuagtes Barciay, Mr. Poutett THomson, and Major Beaucterk, 


Tue Mercuant Surepinc Recutation Birt, founded on Mr, 
Buckingham’s Shipwreck Report, was opposed by Mr. Povurerr 
Tuomson, Mr. Hurt, Mr. Barnarp, and Mr. G. F. Younc. Mr, 
Youne said, it was a perfect legislative monstrosity. Sir Epwarp 
Coprincron, Colonel THomrson, Captain Dunpas, and Captain Pr. 
CHELL, supported the measure. The motion for the second reading 
was rejected, by 176 to 28. 

Tue Scorrish SmMatt Desrs Birt was read a second time by the 
Peers, on Thursday. Lord Mrtvi.ue objected to the extension of the 
measure to the whole of Scotland, in many parts of which it was not 
wanted ; and gave notice, that at a future stage he should move to ree 
fer it to a Select Committee. 








Che Court. 

Tue daily reports of the King’s health during the week were as follow. 
On Sunday—** His Majesty is recovering his strength.” Monday— 
‘* His Majesty’s health continues improving.” Tuesday—“ Dr. Cham. 
bers, and also Dr. Davies, are well satisfied with the progress his Ma- 
jesty is making towards the reestablishment of his health.” Wednes- 
day—*“* His Majesty has not had so good a night.” Thursday 
“ The King is worse. Yesterday there were incorrect rumours of 
his Majesty’s death; but it was believed that he was in a dangerous, 
though not hopeless state. Sir Henry Walford and Dr. Chambers are 
in close attendance on his Majesty. 

Of course there have been no parties at the Palace this week. 

On Wednesday, the Dutchess of Kent had dinner company at Ken- 
sington Palace, A party fixed for Monday next has been put off. 





Che Metropalts. 

The Committee of the City of London Reform Club have published 
an account of their operations for the last year. The virtue of the 
Cocknies, according to the Committee, is of a superior description to 
that of the Westminster electors— 

‘Of the Liberal interests in the City, your Committee do not at all alter the 
opinion expressed in their report of November, that there is no change indicat 
ing any symptom of reaction in the feelings or opinions of the general constitu- 
ency, but indeed the contrary; for they believe that the Reform spirit is in« 
creasing and consolidating, leaving no doubt of the result of any impending 
struggle, if Reformers are but true to themselves, and are prepared to make pro- 
per sacrifices and exertion. The defeats lately experienced in Westminster and 
other places, are in a principal degree clearly traceable to the entire absence of 
all mechanical preparation, and to the want of union and system in the general 
management; and not to any change of principle, or to the lack of enthusiasm ; 
for, of the Jatter quality, the Westminster electors showed no deficiency, if their 
efforts had been but singly and well directed. The intimidation practised to so 
great an extent upon them, and the bribery resorted to by the Tories elsewhere, 
your Committee are satisfied can never prevail in this city, so as to act mate- 
tially upon any election: and they believe, also, that the constituency of Lon- 
don are too high-minded either to barter their rights for gold or to submit to 
the dictations of aristocratic influence.” 

The sinews of war are, however, wanting— 

“ Your Committee beg to call attention to the state of the finances; a subject 
indeed imperatively claiming your consideration and support. They are sorry 
to be compelled to say, that, in spite of the strictest economy, the funds of the 
Club have been frequently deficient ; and they fear this evil will much increase 
towards the end of the year, the outlay for the coming registration being likely 
to prove considerable, in addition to the ordinary expenditure for rent, salaries, 
and other contingencies. To those who have lately observed the mischief arising 
from the absence of system and organization in other places, such an appeal, it 
may be presumed, will not be made in vain; for it must be apparent, that in 
the present state of the law, and in these times epecially, a club of this descrip- 
tion, if it be only to watch the annual registration, and occasionally to remind 
men of their duties, is both useful and essential to the maintenance of the 
Liberal interests; and your Committee rely confidently upon the enlightened 
constituency of the Metropolis, that the cause shall not thus be permitted to 
languish at head-quarters, or that for the want of proper means the particular 
objects of the Club shall be defeated.” 

To this report and these admonitions are appended the names of 
** John Travers, Chairman,” and ‘ G. H. Heppel, Honorary Secre- 
tary.” The declaration of Mr. Travers must satisfy everybody that 
money is really the one thing needful; and as long as he has any con- 
trol over its expenditure, we may be sure that there will be no extra 
vagant or unnecessary outlay. Under the present system, no small 
sum of money is required for an election even in London, where it 
must be supposed that the voters walk and are not carried to the poll ; 
but we believe that even the most popular candidate for the City is 
heavily mulcted in pocket at every election, This is disgraceful. 
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Every Reformer should at least subscribe as much as he can afford to 
the London Reform Club. 

The grand dinner of the City Tories is to take place on Wednesday 
next. 

General Evans has written a letter to somebody in Westminster, to 
declare upon his honour that he means to leave Spain to resume his 
Parliamentary duties ‘on or about the 12th of this month.” 


@ Ata Court of Common Council, held on Thursday, Deputy Corney 

roposed to renew the summer excursions in the City barge, at an 
expense of 600/. or 750/. a year. Mr. Wire and Mr. Galloway opposed 
the motion, as an unseemly retractation of their economical resolutions 
of November last. Mr. Corney wished all the members to participate 
in the excursion ; but Mr. Hicks proposed to restrict the privilege to 
‘the Committees; and his amendment was carried, by a majority of 40. 
The matter is to be again discussed at the next Court. A motion con- 
demning the practice of giving dinners to the Judges and Counsel at 
the Old Bailey was withdrawn, on the ground, that as the expense was 
wholly defrayed by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, the Common Council 
had no control over it. 

Colonel Thompson delivered a lecture on political economy, on 
Thursday evening, to about 200 persons at the Crown and Anchor. 
The auditors were principally members of a society recently formed in 
the Metropolis for the purpose of obtaining and diffusing information 
on economical science. 

On Monday, the Committee of subscribers to the Wellington civic 
tribute waited on the Duke, to tell him that they had resolved to erect 
an equestrian statue to his honour and glory. His Grace professed, of 
course, to feel highly flattered; and modestly said— 

“T was the Minister of the late Kiug ; and I did no more than my duty upon 
the occasion to which you have been pleased to refer in promoting to the 
utmost of my power the orders of the King, his Government, and of Parlia- 
ment, i ' assisting the City of London to complete their magnificent work of 
London Bridge, and the approaches thereto on both sides of the river. I per- 
formed this duty zealously, as I have all others on which I have been employed 
in the public service; and it is gratifying to me to know that my conduct upon 
‘that occasion attracted your attention, and gave you satisfaction.” 

Wellington perhaps felt that the gratitude of the Cocknies had not 
been displayed in ahurry. He was “ the Minister of the late King” 
—eight years have elapsed since he performed the service, which has 
at length procured for him the civic manifestation of thankfulness. 

On Saturday, about 300 bigoted individuals assembled at Exeter 
Hall,— Captain Gordon in the chair,—to petition Parliament to repeal 
the Catholic Relief Act. A Doctor Holloway delivered a prayer; 
and the meeting, at the said Doctor’s recommendation, had the insolence 
to pass the following resolution— 

“ That the admission of Roman Catholics to political power in a Christian state, is 
a direct violation of the implied compact which exists between it and the moral Go- 
vernor of the Universe; a national union with idolatry, and a virtual adoption of the 
infidel principle, that religion has nothing to do with personal qualification for civil 
government in such a State. 

“That Roman Catholic Members of the Legislature have forfeited their title to all 
the — privileges conferred by the Act of 1829, by the violation of the oath ex- 
acted as a security to the Protestant religion by that Act.” 

Even the Standard rejoices that this meeting was a failure. But 
then, why does the Standard day after day fan the Hame of bigotry, if 
adverse to its palpable manifestation? “Gordon and his booby fol- 
lowers are more honest than the Protestant Jesuits, who dare not 
act upon their own principles. 

A meeting was held at the Thatched House Tavern on Thursday, 
and a subscription opened to enable Dr. Mulholland, the Catholic 
priest who has fallen under the censure of his superiors in the Church, 
to retire to America. Dr. Mulholland is represented to be in a state 
of great distress. Among the chief persons at the meeting, which 
was very thinly attended, were those zealous ‘ Protestants,” Mr. 
Maclean, Mr. Hardy, Mr. O'Sullivan, and Dr. Giffard. The Doc- 
tor seems to have played first fiddle. ‘The subscriptions amounted to 10J. 

A correspondence having taken place between the Poor-law Com- 
missioners and Dr. Webster, the President of the British Medical 
Association, the latter proposed the query, “* Are medical appointments 
considered to be during good behaviour; or are they annual appoint- 
ments, as under the old law?” ‘The reply was, ‘* The appointments of 
medical officers are annual.” Mr. Weatherfield, surgeon of Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, having occasion to puta similar question to 
the Board, Mr. Chadwick replied, “ The appointments of the paid 
officers of a union are not annual, but during good behaviour, or until 
the Commissioners shall have cause to determine them.” 





In the Court of Exchequer, on Monday, a question of importance 
respecting the construction of the Municipal Act was decided. The 
Council of the Borough of Stamford had imposed a rate for defraying, 
among other expenses, those of making out lists of voters, and of other 
preliminary proceedings for carrying the Municipal Act into operation. 
A Mr. Reid denied their right to levy a tax for any retrospective pur- 
poses ; and the Court decided, that as the act only authorized the im- 
position of a rate for “carrying into effect the provisions of the Act,” 
a retrospective rate was illegal. Lord Abinger said— 

“The hardship upon or inconvenience to some particular borough may be 
very great, but they were bound to construe the provisions of the Act upon 
general principles, and without reference to the particular inconvenience to any 
particular borough. Were it otherwise, there would be one law for one borough 
and a different one for another. The judgment of the Court, therefore, was in 
favour of the plaintiff, who must have damages for the loss he had incurred in 
resisting payment of this bad rate.” 

[ This “ casus omissus” in the Act is a specimen of blundering legis- 
lation; and a clause in the Municipal Act Amendment Bill, now in 
the House of Commons, might supply it. But Sir John Campbell 
has declared that to reform the law is a hopeless attempt—the Oppo- 
Sition is so troublesome in 1837.] 

The Vice-Chancellor, on Monday, gave a decision in favour of the 
validity of a will made by Mr. Wodhull, of Thenford Hall, Northamp- 
tonshire, in favour of a Mr. Severne,a gentleman of extensive property 
in Northamptonshire and Shropshire. The estate in question was 
claimed by Shuckburgh Chapman, a currier of Lutterworth, heir-at- 


law of Wodhull, on the plea that Wodhull was imbecile, and incapable 
of making a will. The case of the plaintiff, Chapman, seems to have 
been supported by gross perjury. Several parties of great respectabi- 
lity were implicated; but the particulars are not interesting. The 
result is entirely to the credit of Mr. Severne, a most respectable gen- 
tleman, and rich independently of the property in question, which is 
worth betwen 2,000/. and 3,000/. a year. Sir Launcelot ShadwelB 
advised Mr. Severne to bring some of the perjured witnesses to trial. 

On Thursday, Mr. Knight applied to the Vice- Chancellor, on behalf 
of Messrs. Chapman and Hall, for an injunction to restrain Lloyd, s 
bookseller, from publishing a work called the “‘ Penny Pickwick.” The 
counsel described the offence for which remedy was asked as one of 
fraudulent imitation, not exactly piracy. The Penny Pickwick owed 
its origin to that very popular work the Pickwick Papers. 

The affidavit of Mr. Chapman stated, that he and Mr. Hall, his partner, were 
the publishers of the Pickwick Papers, with engravings, the former purporte 
ing to be edited by ‘‘ Boz,” and the latter to be engraved by “ Phiz;” which 
names were merely imaginary, and adopted for the purpose of characterizing the 
work, which was, in fact, a detail of the characters and adventures of certaim 
imaginary persons, and among others of Samuel Pickwick, Esq., Tracy Tup= 
man, Augustus Snodgrass, and Nathaniel Pickwick, members of the Pickwick 
Club. It then stated that the defendant had lately published a work, called 
“‘ The Penny Pickwick, edited by Bos, with engravings by Phis,” purporti 
to contain the characters and adventures of certain members of the Pickwic 
Club, and among others of Christopher Pickwick, Percy Tupnall, Arthur 
Snodgreen, and Matthew Winkletop; and that he had caused placards and 
advertisements to be circulated of his publication, in some of which he had 
copied or imitated the style and form of the letters in which the word “ Pick= 
wick” is printed on the cover of the plaintiffs’ publication. The spectacles, 
stomach, and short gaiters of Mr. Pickwick were imitated in the engraving of 
the spurious work. Mr. Pickwick was standing on a chair in the originals 
and the only distinction was, that, whilst he was there represented in his favou- 
rite attitude, holding back the skirts of his coat with his left hand, in the copy 
he had one hand down, and with the other was sawing the air—a more appro= 

riate attitude, perhaps, for oratorical display. The chairman in each sketchy 
it should be observed, was smoking. 

Sir Launcelot Shadwell did not see how he could grant the injunc- 
tion, unless the plaintiffs could prove, by bringing an action, that there 
had been an infringement of their rights— 

It appeared to him, that the two works were so exceedingly dissimilar, that 
nothing but the grossest ignorance could allow itself to fancy that when a party 
meant to have that work which for nearly a year had delighted the world, he- 
would purchase the other. 

The motion was ordered to stand over for the present. 

On Saturday night, two Marines were at the Bull public-house, 
Woolwich; when a quarrel ensued between them in consequence 0} 
jealousy, and they fought desperately together, until one of then 
seized on a quart-pot, with which he beat the other on the head, and 
kicked and jumped upon him until he lay apparently dead. 

The Woolwich Magistrates were engaged for some time on Monday 
in investigating a charge of riot against two Marines; who, among 
others, had drawn their bayonets upon some sailors with whom — 
had quarrelled at the Mitre public-house. It appeared that there ha 
been a regular battle between a party of Marines and sailors ; that the 
former had stabbed several persons ; and that of twelve who had drawn 
bayonets, only the two prisoners were secured. There was no 
direct evidence against the prisoners, unless the fact that blood was 
found upon the belt of one of them might be taken as such. The 
fellow said that the blood came from his nose. Both were discharged. 

On Tuesday, an inquest was held at the Torrington Arms, Finchley, 
on the body of James Anderson, who died in consequence of the ad- 
ministration of a double dose of opium sent by a medical practitioner 
residing at Whetstone with verbal directions only. In the absence of 
her elder sister, the younger, who had herself received the instructions, 
gave at one dose to the infant that which was intended for two, under 
the impression that one-half had been already given. The jury re~ 
turned a verdict, “« That the deceased died from an overdose of medi- 
cine, incautiously sent by the medical man without written directions.” 
[ By and by, perhaps, the public will have the sense to amend a systems 
which allows a blockhead or a drunkard to dispense deadly drugs. ] 

On Sunday evening, two lives were lost by the upsetting of a boat 
on the River Lea, near High-hill Ferry, on the border of Essex. A 
party of eight, males and females, hired a boat, and were passing up 
the river about seven in the evening, when another boat, with unskilful 
rowers, came in contact with theirs. The collision, it is said, caused 
one of the party to rise; and the equilibrium being destroyed, the boat 
was overturned, with the whole of the eight persons. A distressing 
scene ensued. One of the party, a girl, saved herself by clinging to 
the side of the boat; and, by the exertions of the persons who went to 
their assistance, five more of the party were rescued with her. Two 
perished, a man and a young woman. Another of the women lies in @ 
precarious state. 


The “ Hippodrome” at Notting-hill—a new race-course, or rather, we 
suppose, a course for steeple-chases—was opened to the public on Sa~ 
turday. A large assemblage of sporting gentlemen were present, and 
the arrangements for seeing the races were excellent. Some disorder 
occurred from an inroad of a number of “ the very lowest orders of the 
community,” indignant at the enclosure of a footpath over the hill om 
which they claimed a right of passage; but as the fence had been pru- 
dently pulled down, there was no rioting or violence. The winning 
horses for the only two races were Mr. Wickham’s Pincher and Mr. 
Elmore’s Lottery. There is to be another meeting in about a forte 
night. It is said that altogether 30,000 persons weut to Notting-bilk 
on Saturday. 





ASCOT RACES, 

Great exertions were made this year to give importance and spirit te 
the races at Ascot Heath. 

“In 1836, the raceground produced to the fund 350. ; this year, it has 
realized about three times that amount ; besides this large sum, the inhabitants 
of Windsor have given a plate of ]00/., the proprietor of the betting-stand 
another of the same amount, the postmasters in London and on the road one o 





80l., and the Windsor Members one of 50/.—all new prizes. In addition to 
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these liberal contributions, his Majesty’s interest in the meeting is evinced by 
the gift of two 100-guinea plates and a piece of plate value 200/.—the same, 
in fact, that have been received from the same considerate and munificent 

uarter for some years. With such ample resources, much has been done on 
the course; the holes have been filled up, the turf relaid in several places, new 
gallops formed, old ones perfected, and the course made as complete for training 
and trying as itis for racing ; in short, every thing has been done that experience, 
liberality, and good taste could dictate. For these improvements the public are 
indebted to Lord Errol, whose plans have been carried into effect by Mr. 
Hibburd, of Egham, the present Clerk of the Course. Formerly the Master 
of the Buckhounds was the only Steward; now the Stewards of the Jockey 
Club are associated with him, and are thus enabled to supply much practical 
assistance.” 

On Tuesday, the Queen, though apparently in a very delicate state 
of health, went to the race-course, attended by a brilliant company. 
The King, of course, could not be present. The Dukes of Buc- 
cleugh, Beaufort, Rutland, Grafton, and Dorset, Lords Howe, 
Conyngham, Villiers, Paulett, Strathaven, Denbigh, Albemarle, Shef- 
field, De Lisle, and Mayo, Mr. Cavendish, Dr. Davies, (why was he 
there?) and the regular turf gentry, Payne, Greville, Hunter, Anson, 
Forester, and Worrall, were among the distinguished persons on the 
ground. 

The Oatlands Stakes were won by Lord Suffield’s Alfred, beating Hornsea, 
Lucifer, Dardanelles, Magician, Florestan. 

The Ascot Derby Stakes, won by Mr. Greviile’s Mango, beating Edgar, 
Chapeau d’Espagne, and Adrian. 

The King’s Plate of 105/,, won by Mr. Day's Venison, against Mr. Sow- 
erby’s Rioter. 

— Plate given by the King, worth 210/., won by Mango, against 
elure. 

Ps A Sweepstakes, by Sir G. Heathcote’s Tawney Owl, against Mr. Wreford’s 
aurel. 

On Wednesday, the successful horses were Colonel Peel’s Grand 
Cairo, Mr. Osbaldeston’s Micmac, Mr. Stanley's Willesden, Colonel 
Peel’s Slane, Lord Suffield’s Alfred, and Mr. Lambden’s Ote. The 
racing was not remarkable. 

The two principal races, on Thursday, were for the Gold Cup,— 
which was won, in an easy canter, by Lord Westminster’s Touchstone, 
beating Slane, Royal George, and Alumnus; and for the Sweepstakes 
of seven hundred sovereigns,—which Mr. Greville’s Mango won 
against Rat-trap. 

“6to4don Mango, This was one of the closest races, short of a dead heat, ever 
seen at Ascot. Mango took the lead at a good pace, Rat-trap waiting on him until 
within eight or ten strides of the Chair, where he ran up, and almost at the same 
instant swerved; Robinson, however, got him straight iu a moment, aud rau a splendid 
race home, Mango winning by a very short neck.” 

Yesterday the company was not numerous, but the running seems to 
have been good. ‘The winners were—Lord Exeter's Corban, and 
Colonel Peel's Grand Cairo, respectively of the first and second 
Wokingham Stakes; Mr. Robertson’s Olympic, of the Hunter's Plate ; 
Mr. Osbaldeston’s Mic-mac, of the Stand Plate; and Mr. Knight's 
Ote, of the Members’ Plate. 


The Country. 

In spite of the jibes and jests of our Tory contemporaries, the requi- 
sition to Mr. Elphinstone has been forwarded to London; and atter 
passing safely through the ordeal of the examination with which they 
threatened it, has been accepted. Mr, Elphinstone is now fairly 
launched as the candidate for Liverpool. —Liverpool Chronicle. 

Mr. Towneley, influenced, we believe, by considerations of a private 
nature, has, we regret to observe, withdrawn from the coutest for the 
representation of the North Division of Durham. Mr. Liddell and 
his brother Tories are, in consequence, in a state of rapturous anticipa- 
tion.— Tyne Mercury. 

Some excitement is created amongst the Tories in Newark, in con- 
sequence of the appearance of an address from Mr. Denison, declaring 
his intention again to become a candidate. The result can scarcely be 
doubted. Besides Mr. Denison, three Tories are to stand the contest. 
** When rogues fall out, honest men come by their own.”"— Stamford 


Mercury. [Honest men?—whom does the Stamford journalist allude 
to? Politically speaking, Mr. Evelyn Denison can scarcely be called 


an honest man. ] 

It is said that the Duke of Norfolk is about to dispose of Worksop 
Manor, with the fine mansion and park, and that the Duke of Port- 
land, whose estates adjoin, is to have the first offer of the purchase.— 
Derby Mercury. 

Mr. Corles, one of the Aldermen of the city of Worcester, has 
refused to pay the borough-rate made by the Council. One ground of 
his resistance is, that the Mayor and Council had, contrary to the act of 
Parliament, given away to the sick poor fifty dozens of the Corporation 
wine. The Mayor issued a warrant against the Alderman, who im- 
mediately gave securities to appeal to the Quarter-sessions against the 
rate.— Worcester Journal. 

The Bishop of Chichester intends to enforce morning and evening 
service on Sundays in all the parishes of his diocese where the popula- 
tion amounts to 500, after the example of the Bishop of Bath and 


Wells. [Alas for the working clergy! Dr. Otter, like a new broom, 
sweeps clean. He will be very unpopular in his diocese—among the 
parsons. ] 


The Registrar-General has appointed J. Elms, Esq. of Devonport, 
an intelligent man and stanch Reformer, to the office of Superiiuten- 
dent Registrar for Stoke Damerel, in which parish Devonport is 
situate ; thus affording a satisfactory refutation of the charges insinu- 
ated against him in certain letters lately appearing in our columns under 
the signature of ‘* S. James, Lambeth.”—Morning Chronicle. [The 
letters of “ S. James, Lambeth,” however, have not, we dare believe, 
been without their use. ] 

The election of the Council of the new Birmingham Political 
Union took place on Wednesday night, at one of the largest meetings 
ever held in the Hall. Upwards of seven thousand members were 
present; and there can be no doubt that, except there be some very 
considerable change soon, there will be more than ten thousand mem- 
bers. Thomas Attwood, Esq., M.P. was elected President; most 
of the members of the old Council were reelected; and the proceed- 








ings went off with t spirit and d ord B 
gs went o every great spirit and good order.—Birmi; 
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Upwards of a thousand houses and shops are now to be let in the 
borough of Stockport. 

In Manchester there was very little business doing on Monday, either 
in goods or yarns; the market seemed, indeed, in consequence of the 
great American failures, for the moment paralyzed. Notwithstanding 
this, the opinion seemed to be prevalent, that a weight had been taken 
off the market, and that we should soon find prices more steady, and 
sales more easy to be effected.—Manchester Guardian. 

The woollen business still continues heavy. The sales in the Cloth. 
halls of Leeds are unusually limited, and the same remark is applicable 
to the warehouses.—Leeds Mercury. 

Things, generally, were perhaps never known to be so bad in Bury 
as they are at present. Most of the mills are only working half-time’. 
whilst the bleaching, dyeing, and printing branches exhibit equally the 
embarrassment of trade. The woollen manufacture is also very 
slack ; and at several cotton-mills in the district of Haslingden, a re. 
duction of wages has been agreed to, after a turn-out of the workmen, 
—Manchester Guardian. 

Business in Saddleworth, as in all other places, is now experiencing 
its share of the general embarrassment. ‘The American trade is en- 
tirely suspended; and orders to other foreign ports are few, and at- 
tended with risk. Every thing is consequently dull in this district, 
The operatives come in for their share of privation; weavers, 
dyers, dressers, and other branches, being only very partially employed, 
—WManchester Guardian. 

There have been several failures in Liverpool; but upon the whole, 
the shock occasioned by the stoppage of the great London houses in 
the American trade has been borne better than was expected. 

The hay.crop, as also the cider-crop, notwithstanding the lateness of 
the season, promises to be very abundant. With respect to the latter, 
the trees everywhere are loaded with rich blossom, so that their appear. 
ance at this moment is most beautiful.— Western Luminary. 

The orchards in the West of England now bear a promise scarcely 
ever equalled within the memory of man. If no frosts intervene, 
there will be a most abundant supply of cider-fruit.—Bath Journal, 


A dreadful accident happened at Hull on Wednesday morning, 
The Union steam-packet, which plied between Hull and Gainsborough, 
was lying off the jetty, about six o’clock, taking in passengers for 
Gainsborough. The number of persons on board has not been ascer« 
tained, but it is supposed that there were about one hundred and fifty. 
The vessel was soon to take its departure; and the engineer had got 
up the steam, when a tremendous explosion took place. The boiler 
had burst; and in aninstant the air was filled with pieces of the boiler, 
planks of wood, bales of goods, and human bodies. The vessel im- 
mediately sunk, its sides having been rent asunder; and soon nothing 
but the top of one of the paddle-boxes was to be seen above water. 
The loss of life was fearful. A gentleman who was in the after-cabin 
leaped through the window, and swam ashore: he said that he left at 
least thirty persons in the cabin, all of whom must have been drowned, 
There were probably as many or more in the fore-cabin, who also 
perished. 

«* Among the individuals who were blown off the vessel, was Mr. Chatterton, 
an extensive brewer, of Mull. He was sent with great violence across the jetty 
against the yard-arms of the Albatros steamer, which was laid on the other side 
of the pier, and he then fell on the gratings of that vessel: he was immediately 
picked up, and it was found that his head was fractured in a most frightful 
manner, and that he was a corpse. . Mr. Jaques, furniture-dealer, Saville 
Street, Hul!, was picked up dead. A porter in the employ of the Dock Com- 
pany, who was on board, was blown an immense height into the air, and fell on 
the top of a house three stories high. His mutilated remains rolled down the 
gable-end of the roof to the spouting. A poor old woman on board the steamer was 
also thrown off, and killed on the spot. A lady, very respectably dressed, was 
picked up, having been blown a considerable distance. She was quite dead; 
her head was found to be fractured in a most shocking manner. The steward 
of the vessel was taken to the infirmary in a very dangerous state, and death 
shortly afterwards terminated his sufferings. The bodies of four or five other 
persons, who had been blown off the packet and killed, were also picked up.” 

‘* To give some idea of the great violence which accompanied the explosion, 
it is only necessary to mention that a large portion of the boiler and the chimney 
were blowa on to the pier, a distance of thirty yards from the vessel ; a truss of 
woollen goods, weighing 200 pounds, was blown over the houses opposite the 
pier, a height of fifty feet; a two-stone weight was thrown over the ends of 
the houses into Wellington Street, a distance of not less than seventy yards; 
the sides of the vessel were blown to atems; several bags of flour, weighing 
twenty stones each, were forced into the air a very great height ; and a truss 
of goods fell with such violence on the slated roof of an adjoining house as to 
break itin. Many persons standing on the jetty were dangerously hurt by 
pieces of iron and timber hurled against them from the boat. A lady who was 
on board the Don, of Thorne, another steam-vessel, lying near the Union, was 
killed ; as were also two sailors belonging to the same vessel, by pieces of the 
boiler.” 

The captain and engineer were both saved, though seriously injured. 
The cause of the explosion is not certainly known; but the following 
is a not improbable account of it— 

“ Tt appears that, from the fact of the engines being not quite of sufficient 
power for the size of the vessel, there was frequently a difficulty in keeping 7 
the steam to the point required; and, shortly before the catastrophe occurred, 
an effort had been made to get it up, in order to make a good start. To ac- 
complish this purpose, a weight greater than usual was put on the safety -valve ; 
and the boiler giving way under the extraordinary pressure, scattered death 
around to an awful extent.” 

Another account says that the small supply of water in the boiler 
was the cause of the accident. 


On Monday afternoon, the neighbourhood of Rochester was visited 
With a thunderstorm, taking a direction of from North-west to South- 
east, and apparently following the course of the river Medway. _The 
electric fluid struck the spire of Hoo church. The inhabitants quickly 
assembled, and, by ascending the steeple with buckets of water, con- 
trived to extinguish the fire which had broken out in the lower part : 
it had, however, caught fire nearer the top, and above where any ane 
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could ascend. On the arrival of the Sun and Kent engines from 
Rochester, it was found that neither of them could throw the water 
sufficiently high to extinguish the flames. The men at length esta- 
plished themselves with the hose on the roof of the tower, whence 
they played with good effect on the fire, and extinguished it at about 
eight o'clock, but not before from forty to fifty feet of the spire had 
been consumed. It is calculated that the damage will be repaired for 
about 6002. The clerk of the parish had a narrow escape, having 
fallen from the roof of the church into the churchyard, a distance of 
eighteen or twenty feet, but without sustaining any injury. [The 
principal expense attending the repair of the steeple of Hoo church 
will be the cost of the scaffolding; but if the parish authorities apply 
to the Society of Arts in London, they will learn a very cheap mode 
of erecting a sufficient scaffold. A mast with an arm and pulley, which 
any blacksmith and carpenter in Hoo could make, are all that would 
be required. If we mistake not, Colonel Pasley, of the Engineers, 
procured a reward from the Society of Arts for the inventor of this 
most useful piece of cheap machinery. ] 





IRELAND. 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable period of the year, and the general 
depression complained of, the collection of the O’Connell fund in 
Dublin promises to exhibit a large increase on the average of the last 
four years. Whenthe suburban receipts are known, and the usual sub- 
scriptions received annually from eminent bodies, are paid in, the Dublin 
contingents alone will be little short of 2,000/. The average of the 
last four years was 1,436/. 

Mr. Tulley Crybace, a Presbyterian clergyman, was arrested in 
Londonderry, on the 28th of May, by the Magistrates of that place, on 
the charge of desecrating the Sabbath by preaching inthe streets. This 
charge, however, was subsequently abandoned ; and Mr.-Crybace was 
accused of denying the right of William the Fourth to the title of Head 
of the Church. To this accusation, such as it is, Mr. Crybace pleads 
guilty; but in a memorial to the Lord-Lieutenant, praying for his 
liberation, he maintains that he only preached the well-known Presby- 
terian doctrine. A petition from many respectable inhabitants of 
Londonderry was forwarded with the memorial to Lord Mulgrave. 

The Cork Southern Reporter states that a strong military force, con- 
sisting of horse and foot, escorted Mr. Baldwin, one of the County 
Coroners, on the 24th May, to protect him in laying an execution on 
the goods of a farmer in the parish of Maragh, for tithe composition 
claimed by the Reverend R. St. Laurence. When the drivers entered 
the farm, a vast multitude of the peasantry who had assembled com- 
menced driving away the cattle, amid loud shouts, which showed that 
they were not intimidated by the array of the military and constabulary, 
drawn up on the road; and the bailiff and his assistants, thinking it 
better to return to their friends, left the farmers of Maragh the glory of 
another day’s successful resistance to the payment of the odious impost. 

The parishioners of Ahina, near Macroom, have a third time this 
year levelled the walls of a chapel building by the parish priest. The 
site is convenient to his residence, but the flock selected another, more 
central. The levellers have been since excommunicated by their 
priest, and the police are in requisition to preserve the peace.—Lime- 
rick Chronicle. 





The reports from the country on the prospects of the spring are, we 
are gratified to state, of a very cheerful nature. The crops have, within 
the last few days, assumed quite an improved appearance, ‘The brief 
period of heat which we enjoyed, and the subsequent moisture, accom- 
panied by a genial warmth in the atmosphere, have done much in coun- 
teracting the evil effects of the prolonged winter. Wherever the soil 
was rich and calculated to receive the influence of the season to adyan- 
tage, the wheat crops look extremely vigorous; but in cold and clayey 
situations, the blighting effects of the severe winter are yet too obvious. 
The earlier sowing of cats looks thin, and seems to have suffered much 
from the frost.—Dublin Freeman. 

The following curious notice appears in the last Dublin papers—“ It 
is requested that the Honourable Mrs. W—f—d, who some time since 
borrowed the Honourable Mrs. Spread’s, of Merrion Square, jewels, 
will return them forthwith, to prevent further proceedings being taken,’ 





SCOTLAND. 

We are sorry to state, that the number of unemployed weavers in 
Glasgow is still on the increase ; so that the necessity for raising sub- 
scriptions in their behalf is greater than ever. Under these circum- 
stances, we are sure that the wealthy part of the citizens will lose no 
time in contributing to the Relief Fund. In the mean time, prepara- 
tions are making for erecting a few soup-kitchens in the city, for the 
relief of those who have not yet been so fortunate as to get employment. 
— Glasgow Argus. 

The Treasurer tothe Operative Relief Committee has received from 
the Lord Provost, 100 guineas, transmitted to him by Lord William 
Bentinck, as his subscription in aid of the unemployed hand-loom 
weavers. 

On its being known at Inverness and its neighbourhood that Mr. 
Ellice was returned Member for Huddersfield, every one, young and 
old, assembled, and soon collected a splendid bonfire upon an eminence, 
from which it was seen by most of the country. It was delightful to 
see with what cheerfulness and spirit old men and infirm women carried 
burdens of wood to the place of mirth, where there was no want of 
mountain-dew.—Jnverness Courier. 

An Edinburgh Quaker sends to a brother Quaker in London a sheet 
of letter-paper, containing nothing whatever in the writing way, save a 
note of interrogation, thus (?); his friend returns the sheet, adding, for 
sole reply (0). The meaning of the question and answer is ‘‘ What 


* news ?”— Nothing!” 





fHiscellancous. 

The Morning Post asserts that the King offered to give the Princess 
Victoria 10,0001. a year from his privy purse, provided the Princess 
‘would allow his Majesty to name the officers of her establishment ; 
and that her Royal Highness has declined to take the money on that 
condition. If this is true, we are glad of it: should an additional 





sum of money be required for the establishment of our future Queen, 
we have no doubt that the House of Commons will vote it without 
annexing the condition that she shall keep thereout a band of Tory 
hangers-on of the Howe and Herbert Taylor stamp. 


‘¢ If I should again be replaced in the situation which, of all others, I have 
at all times deemed the most honourable, that of representing the independent 
and enlightened constituency of Westminster, I shall either labour with the most 
unremitting ussiduity to fulfil the important duties which will then devolve upon 
me, or should I find that my health will not permit the exertions which are so 
peculiarly indispensable at this time, 1 shall then deem it incumbent upon me 
to resign a situation the functions of which I find myself unequal adequately 
to perform.” — Letter of Sir Francis Burdett to the Electors of Westminster, 
4th May 1837. 

Well—where is Sir Francis? Labouring with “ unremitting assi- 
duity?” Nothe. Has he resigned his seat, the duties of which he 
does not perform at all? Not he. The Times of Friday announced 
that— 

‘¢ Sir Francis Burdett is better since his arrival at Foremark, (in Derby- 
shire, ) and has been able to—ride out.” 

Westminster is as well represented as ever. 


The Speaker on Wednesday had to read prayers previously to pro- 
ceeding to count the House, in consequence of the absence of his chap- 
lain. The circumstance is curious and unprecedented in modern times. 
The Members who were present could hardly believe their eyes and 
ears, but the fact was nevertheless so; and more, the Speaker read the 
prayers very well.—Morning Advertiser. 

The Duke of Devonshire, who has left Chiswick for his Grace’s 
residence at Brighton, is expected to return to town in a few days 
to be present at the marriage of Lady Fanny Cavendish with Mr. 
Howard. 

The Duke of Bedford has had an attack of gout, but is better, and 
able to leave his chamber. 

Miss Rice, daughter of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is shortly 
to be led tothe hymeneal altar by Mr. Marshall, son of the late Mem 
ber for Leeds.—Limerich Chronicle. 

A marriage is talked of as likely soon to take place between Miss 
Sackville and the Reverend Mr. Stopford, of Barton Seagrave. Miss 
Sackille is the only surviving heir to the property and estates of her 
uncle, the Duke of Dorset.—Bedford Mercury. 

Earl Cowper has been removed from Maddox Street to a villa on 
the bank of the Thames, near Putney, for change of air. 

Sir Robert Peel has been suffering from an attack of sciatica. 

Since the General Election, thirty-two Peers, besides Bishops, have 
died; and the vacancies in the House of Commons, during that period, 
have amounted to sixty. 

The Carlton Club has contributed 200/. towards the erection of the 
new church in the populous and extensive parish of St. James. The 
dispute among the members of the United Service Club, respecting 
the right of the majority to vote 300. out of the general funds 
of the Club towards the erection of a new church in St. James’s, 
has been decided in favour of the minority; Sir W. Follett, 
whose opinion was taken upon the matter, having decided against the 
vote. A meeting of the Club took place on Monday, when the ori- 
ginal vote was in consequence rescinded. 

The House of Lords has decided that Lord Dufferin and Clanboye 
and the Earl of Courtown have established their claims to vote at the 
elections of Representative Peers for Ireland. 

Considerable excitement has been caused in a family of distinction at 
the West end of the town, in consequence of a discovery having been 
made of an affair of the most distressing and delicate nature. The 
parties implicated are said to be the wife and nephew of the injured 
party; who, on returning from the ‘* Senate” one night last week, was 
made but too sensible of the fact. It is surmised that the guilty par- 
ties have absconded together, both having disappeared shortly after the 
discovery being made.—Morning Herald. 

A young man was charged, on Thursday, with having assaulted and 
kissed a young woman. It appeared that the complainant had been 
sent by a friend, Mrs. Small, to Shirley, to execute some commission 
for her; and that, while proceeding on her way, the defendant, in spite 
of her resistance, attempted to kiss her, and actually perpetrated the 
offence on a second attempt. He was committed to Winchester gaol 
for three months.—J/umpshire Advertiser. [If we were not firmly 
convinced that the Unpaid Magistrates of England are the “ chastest, 
virtuousest, discreetest, best” of mankind, we should almost suspect 
that the young woman, whom Mrs. Small of Shirley honours with her 
friendship, was a chére amie of the committing Justice: the punish- 
ment seems to be so nicely proportioned to the offence! How could 
the “ young woman” bring herself to prosecute? Perhaps the offender 
declared himself disappointed in the stolen pleasure. Old Montaigne, 
alluding to the custom, in his day universal in France, of kissing com- 
mon acquaintances, declared that it was a bad practice; as, for one 
sweet kiss, he got twenty which were disagreeable, and in his opinion 
twenty of the first barely compensated for one of the latter. It is 
said that the ungallant Gascon was never forgiven for this observation, 
and that to this day the ladies in France refuse to patronize Mon- 
tuigne. ] 


Two beautiful pictures by Murillo and Rembrandt, lately on view in 
Yates’s Gallery, for the former of which 6,000/., and for the latter 
2,0001., had been demanded, have been purchased by the Government 
for 7,000/., and will be added to the National Gallery. 

A letter has been sent by Lord John Russell to the authorities of 
Jersey ordering them to discontinue the practice of sending paupers 
and convicts to Weymouth.—Dorset County Chronicle. 

The Carlisle Journal reminds us that Sir James Graham, who made 
such a fuss about forwarding the Glasgow wit by express, detained the 
mail from Cailisle in 1831, to serve an electioneering purpose of his 
own. 

General William Johnstone has been made a Knight Commander of 
the Bath. 
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POSTSC RIP a Saturpay. 


The following bulletin of the King’s health was issued last night, 
ata late hour. 
“ Windsor Castle, June 9, 1837. 
‘The King has suffered for some time from an affection of the chest, which 
confines his Majesty to his apartment, and has produced considerable weakness, 
but has not interrupted his usual attention to business. 
(Signed) “Henry Harrorp, 
Wo. Frep. CuamMBers.” 
That his Majesty’s illness is alarming, nobody now can doubt. 





The Peers gave the Ministers another hard kick last night. Ina 
speech full of insolent invective, but which contained not a syllable 
of newargument, or even of original vituperation, Lord Lynpuurst 
moved as an amendment on Lord Melbourne’s motion tor going into 
Committee on the Irish Municipal Bill, that the Committee should be 

ut off till the 3d of July; by which time, it was possible that the 

rish Poor Bill and Tithe Bill might be sent up from the Commons. 
This amendment was opposed by Lord Me.LzBourne, on the same 
grounds and with some of the same arguments which he had 
used as objections to the first postponement. He saw nothing 
in the accusations which Lord Lypdhurst had raked up against the 
Government, and which had been made over and over again during his 
absence from the House, to prove that Municipal Reform was not 
necessary for Ireland, or that any inconvenience whatever would arise 
from considering the measure passed by the House of Commons at the 
present time, especially as it was agreed on all hands that some measure 
of the kind ought to become law. The Premier abstained from using 
any threats of resignation, and showed an evident desire of coming at 
once to a vote without the bore of a prolonged debate on a thoroughly 
exhausted subject. 

The division was then taken. 

For going into Committee immediately, 
PPESCRE oon serresccsecseccnesoceccrens secvecseeree 74 
RPRRIIRs cpsteevsvecpestsarscesshiqecnebusoessonsve: AD 
— 119 
For Lord Lyndhurst’s amendment, 
Present...... ocesne essesorescces corccrsecccseccss 128 
Proxies ......000 eresesvereeverencesvectsocenececs | OT 





Majority against Ministers,.....ccccssserreersseseree 86 
So the Committee is postponed to the 3d of July. 
Lord Denman stated, that in consequence of proceedings “in 
another place,” he should not bring on his motion on the privilege 
question on Tuesday. 


It was evident from the numerous attendance of Tories in the House 
of Commons on the Speaker’s taking the chair, that the passing of 
some jobbing private bill, before there could be a strong muster of 
Liberals, was in view. Acccordingly, the third reading of the Wigan 
Rectory Bill was moved immediately, by Mr. Broruertron, who on 
this occasion seems to have been made a eatspaw of the Tories. Mr. 
HinDtey moved to insert a proviso, that nothing in the bill should 
prevent Parliament from appropriating part of the income of the living 
to the increase of salaries for ministers of the Establishment in Wigan. 
On the suggestion of the Speaker, the motion was withdrawn. The bill 
was read a third time; and then Mr. Hindley’s clause was proposed, 
and rejected, by 84 to 29. The question was next put “ that the bill 
do now pass.” 

Mr. Hinptey said, that this bill would increase the income of the 
Rector from 2,000/. to 4,000/. per annum, while there was another 
clergyman in Wigan, who, with a congregation of 1,800 souls, had only 
401. a year. Mr. Epwarv E tice and Mr. Georcr WILBRAHAM took 
the same side. The Tories, anxious for a division, said nothing; 
and the bill “passed,” by a vote of 112 to 59. Put the debate had 
only begun. Mr. Hume, Mr. Harvey, Mr. Waktey, Mr. Ror. 
suck, Mr. Hinpitry, Mr. Barnes, and Mr. Cuarires Butter, 
availed themselves of the forms of the House to propose an altera- 
tion in the title of the bill; and pronounced bitter invectives against 
the hypocrisy of the Tories, who, when it suited their purpose, 
canted about religious destitution, but when it came to a ques- 
tion of worship or money, the souls of the poor kicked the 
beam, The absence of the King’s Ministers, too, was severely 
commented upon. Here was an opportunity of acting upon the prin- 
ciple of their Church-rate measure—of securing to the Church the 
increased value to be given to Church property by the Legislature ; 
but, though they could muster at an early hour to vote on the Brighton 
Railway Bill, they sneaked out of the way now. Lord Sanpon, Lord 
STANLEY, and Mr. Witson Patten, feebly defended the bill; describ- 
ing it as an arrangement between the Rector and the patron, advanta- 
geous to both. Lord Joun Russevt and Mr. Srrinc Rice dropped 
in during the discussion, which lasted for nearly three hours. One 
motion, to alter the title of the bill was rejected, by 189 to 108; ano- 
ther, for adjourning the debate, by 165 to 66. From the statement in 
the Votes, it would seem that the matter is settled ; but there appears 
to be a general impression that the debate is to be resumed on Mon- 
day next. 

After some minor business, Lord Joun RussEct moved the order 
of the day for the second reading of the Irish Tithe Bill. 

Mr. Roesvck rose, and delivered a three-column speech, prelimi- 
nary to a motion that the House should resolve into a Committee on 
the state of the nation. The circumstances in which the House stood 
were most remarkable, and he wished to call attention to the situation 
of the country. They were in a state of extraordinary difficulty. 
There was no Government in the country. ‘ Vital measures” were 
rejected or mutilated by the Peers according to the humour of their 
insolence. In the House of Commons even, the Ministers had only a 
majority which must soon become a minority. Mr. Roebuck took a 
rapid survey of the present state of public business, and the policy of 
Ministers—whom he charged with doing nothing for, and much against 
the People. They adopted in too many instances the Tory policy of 
making false accusations against their opponents. There were super- 
sublimated priests on the Ministerial side of the House, who asserted 


holy as we.” The Tories were dishonest, but why should the Liberals 
be also dishonest? It did not matter to the Tories what ends they 
used— 

“Every falsehood propagated, every popular error maintained, is so much in 
their favour. The errors and the ignorance of the People have allowed these 
sinister interests hitherto to flourish ; by error and by ignorance alone can the 
continue. Therefore every means which tend to maintain and increase j y 
norance, are to them legitimate. But to the Liberal cause, ignorance ont 
part of the People is fatal; you seek to give the People power, to make their 
servants responsible. This cannot be accomplished but by spreading know. 
ledge among them; by the propagation of truth. Pursue the course of those 
enporite, and you will shortly see falsehood triumphant, and your enemies in the 
ascendant. 

The People had ceased to fear the return of the Tories; and unlesg 
Ministers adopted the only means of salvation—unless they gave the 
masses something really worth struggling for—unless, in short, they 
abjured Toryism and resumed a popular policy—the return of the Tories 
to power would be speedy. 

‘«« And now, as an earnest for a new course of conduct, and a commencement 
thereof, I would entreat the noble lord to consider his position, and grant the 
inquiry. He may soon, if he pursues this course, contemn the taunts and 
threats of his opponents, secure in the love and respect of the nation. But if 
he should determine not to adopt this plan, then his Ministerial reign will be 
quickly over, and he and his friends will be thrown aside as tools worn out and 
useless, ar he and they will very soon be utterly forgotten. Then, in Opposie 
tion, supported only by a minority, the Radicals will have to fight the battle of 
freedom with their implacable enemies. The day of our final victory will be 
distant; but he whose eyes are not dimmed by prejudice, whose courage does 
not quail in danger, will see, in ‘clear reason’ and solemn vision, the hour of 
our certain triumph. Labouring patiently for the great cause of human free. 
dom, we must bide our time, well assured that, though our reward in the wel- 
fare of our country may be distant, yet it will be finally accorded: and when 
that happy time arrives, we shall have the proud satisfaction of having, single 
handed, fought the good fight for freedom, and, single-handed, gained for her a 
glorious victory. In the present state of parties in this House and of the Go- 
vernment, the whole machinery of legislation is at a dead stop. Under these 
circumstances, does it not behove us, instead of proceeding with a bill which 
we know can in no case pass into a law, to endeavour to discover the means of 
rescuing ourselves from the difficulties in which we have been involved by the 
conduct of his Majesty’s Government ?” 

Colonel Tompson having seconded Mr. Roebuck’s motion, Dr. 
Lusuincton spoke in disapprobation of it. Mr. Hume, after his 
“patting on the back” fashion, professed to think that the Whigs had 
done much good; that they were much better than the Tories; and 
that the Tories could not return to power, as the nation would not 
tolerate them. Now that the Lords had postponed the Irish Muni- 
cipal Bill to the 3d of July, he really thought that they should be 
‘bombarded with good measures,”—with more twaddle of the like 
description. Mr. O’Connett reproached Mr, Roebuck with not 
having given Ministers credit for the evil they had prevented. Mr. 
Roebuck’s plan was like that of Dr. Sangrado; he complained that 
the Ministry was not strong enough in Liberalism, and he proposed to 
effect a cure by letting out blood and letting in water. Colonel 
Tuompson joked about himself and Mr. Roebuck being like the fat 
soldier, the remains of the regiment. As they were two, however, he 
could speak at least in the dual number, and say that, in their opinion, 
Ministers were sinking and the Tories rising; and that the process: 
would be continued, unless Ministers adopted a more Liberal policy. 

Lord Joun RusseEtt replied to Mr. Roebuck, in a strain which 
evinced considerable soreness. He threw the blame of the delay in 
public business on the conduct of Members, who interrupted its pro- 
gress by repeated motions and debates on the most frivolous matters, 
and yet cried out that nothing had been done by the middle of June. 
Why, it was their own fault. Lord John expressed his hope that 
the Lords would yet come to some understanding with the Com- 
mons on the Irish measures; but if they did not, he would not 
adopt any plan for invading the privileges of the Peers. To be 
sure, they had had only a majority of five on the Church-rate mea- 
sure,—though it might have been six, had not Colonel Thompson 
thought fit to take himself away; but the reason was, that their 
measure was too liberal: had it been less favourable to the Dissen- 
ters, there would have been a larger majority; and yet they were 
taunted with the smallness of their majority, by a professed friend to 
the people. But what right had Mr. Roebuck to pretend to such 
extraordinary patriotism? What had he done in the cause’ of the 
people? What single measure to benefit the country had he ever pro- 
posed, or carried? While all his bitter and ironical sarcasms seemed 
to be in favour of liberty, he was in reality doing his best to mar the 
steady progress of reform. 

The motion was negatived, without a divison; and the order of the 
day for the second reading of the Ivish Tithe Bill having again been 
read, 

Mr. SuarmMan Crawrorpd moved that it be put off for six months. 

Mr. Ditton Browne seconded the motion. It was opposed by 
Lord Morretnu, Mr. Suaw, and Lord Stantey., Lord Sraney dis- 
approved of the present distribution of clerical incomes in Ireland, 
and therefore would support the second reading. He taunted Minis- 
ters with having adopted, verbatim et literutim, his clauses for the ap~ 
portionment of the income of the Irish clergy, although they rejected 
them last year; and with much bitterness attacked that part of the plan 
by which it was proposed to tax the Irish clergy. He would take the 
sense of the House on that question at the proper stage of the measure. 
Lord Joun Russett, in a brief reply, said that Lord Stanley was very 
unreasonable. He was angry, apparently, because his own plan had 
been adopted. From his tone it might be supposed that Ministers had 
inflicted upon him a severe personal injury. But if Lord Stanley was 
so much annoyed that there should be any points of agreement be- 
tween himself and Ministers, Lord John could assure him that there 
still remained numerous points of difference, and very important ones 


too. 

On a division, the second reading was carried, by 229 to 14. Lord 
Joun Rvussett mentioned that the “taxation resolution” would not 
be brought forward till Friday next, when the bill is to be committed. 
The House adjourned at half-past twelve, to twelve o'clock this day. 
The extraordinary meeting to-day is-for the purpose of forwarding 
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Mr. Hume gave notice, that on Tuesday next he should move an 
address to the King to purchase Primrose Hill, and the Chalcot estate, 
for the recreation of the public of the Metropolis. [This notice has 
reference to the attempt now making by the Portland Cemetery Com. 

any to enclose Primrose Hill. On Thursday there had been some 
discussion in the House, on a charge made against Sir SAMUEL 
WuaLLeyY of inserting in the report of the Committee on this bill, 
after the words “ Primrose Hill,” the words “or any part thereof, 
which were not in the resolution as passed. Sir SamvuEL WHALLEY 
said, that he thought the omission was merely an error of the clerk. 
The subject is again to be brought forward on Monday, having been 
postponed last night. ] 





£* Letters from Paris mention that the commercial alarm"is on the in- 
crease. An American banker, it is said, has applied to ithe Bank of 
France for assistance to prevent his stoppage. He is called Mr. 
M—, and he required a loan of four millions of francs. Other 
failures are spoken of. There is no political news of moment. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHaNnGE, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The gloomy anticipations to which the disasters of last week gave birth, 
have, happily, not been realized. The failures of the various commercial 
houses to which we then alluded, would, it was supposed, have caused a great 
shock in the large manufacturing districts; but, with the exception of the 
establishments immediately connected with them, the stoppage of the London 
firms has not led to the insolvency of any of the large establishments at Liver- 
pool or Manchester. The commercial transactions of the week have been 
very limited; and scarcely any business was done in the Foreign Exchange. 
On Tuesday, in consequence of the mistrust which existed, the alarm was con- 
siderably increased, by the arrival during "Change hours of an express from 
Liverpool, which, although it actually brought very cheering intelligence, was 
believed to have been the bearer of abudget of ill tidings. To-day, however, 
confidence has been in a great degree restored; and as money is very plentiful, 
we have no doubt that business will soon resume its wonted activity. The 
Public Funds have experienced 2 considerable improvement ; and Consols were 
at one period 3 per cent above the closing price of Saturday; but the alarm 
with respect to the King’s health, which has existed during the last few days, 
has operated unfavourably upon the price, and the market has receded nearly 
3 per cent. Exchequer Bills are nearly 3s. higher. Some anxiety has been 
manifested by the holders of Bank Stock, to ascertain the probable amount to 
which the Bank may be affected by the recent disusters: a disposition to sell 
that description of security has been slightly apparent, but the price has not 
been lower than it was on Friday last, and the market has since shown signs of 
improvement. 4 

In the Foreign Market, the business has been ona very confined scale. A 
fall of 3 per cent. in the price of Dutch Stock at Amsterdam, has caused a 
depression of those Securities here, though not to an equal degree. 

The Spanish Active Stock has improved about 1 per cent., in consequence 
of the more promising appearance of the Christino cause, and the rise which 
has taken place in these Securities in Paris. ’ ; 

Portuguese Stock has also improved, although we are without any late intel- 
ligence from Lisbon. . : 

The South American Stocks have recovered the sudden depression which 
the extensive sales of Saturday occasioned. f ; ; 

The Railway Shares have risen considerably in yomns the market having 
reacted immediately that it became apparent from the state of things in Lan- 
cashire that the holders of Shares there would not be compelled to sell. 

A meeting of the proprietors of the Australasian Bank was held on Tuesday ; 
and a dividend for the half-year ending December last, of 4 per cent. was 
declared. The profits during the period were 14,000/. ; of which 8,000/. will 
be paid away in dividends, and 6,000/. reserved to form an accumulating gua- 


rantee fund. , 
Saturpay, TWELVE 0’cLock. 


We have had very little business here this morning. Consols for Account 
have been done at 914, but are now 914; Exchequer Bills are 33 to 35 prem. 
In the Foreign Market, prices are generally the same as yesterday ; and the 
Railway Shares are also without material variation. London and Birmingham 
are 43 to45 prem. ; Great Western 2 3 prem. ; Southampton 21 dis. ; Green- 
wich 6 dis. The South American Stocks are steady; Chilian 28 to 29; Co- 
lumbian 214 224; Peruvian 15} 16}. 

3 per Cent. Consols, sellers... shut 

Ditto for Account, buyers.... 91% 

3 per Cent. Reduced ........ 89% 90 

New 34 per Cent Anns ex.div shut 

Bank Stock...cccceccoseses —— 

India Stock ...... casein 


Danish 3 per Cents. ........ 73 
Dutch 24 per Cents ......+-. 53 
Mexican 6 per Cent.......-. 
Portuguese Regency 5 p. Cts. 434 
Ditto 3 per Cent. .......46- 
Ditto 5 per Cents 1836 Scrip. — 









Exchequer Bills.....+..-+ Prussian (1818) 5 per Cent oo 
Belgian 5 per Cents ex. div... 100¢ Russian (1822) 5 per Cent... 1083 


Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 834 Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 223 ¢ 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—At Gravesend, June 7th, Meldon, Hogg, from Bengal; and Olive Branch 
Stirling, from the Cape; and 8th, Jane, Churebward, from Mauritius. Off Plymouth 
9th, Mary Ann, Tarbett, from Madras, Off Falmouth, 7th, Cornwall, Bell, froin 
Bengal. ‘Off Holyhead, 7th, Francis, Heath, from Madras. At Bristol, 3d, Abraham, 
Brown, from Bengal. At Liverpool, 9th, Tigris, » from China. At Bengal, Jan, 
18th, General Palmer, Downe; 20th, Bengal, Marjorium; and 23d, Bolton, Compton, 
from London; Feb. 6th, Mona, Gill, from Liverpool ; 9th, Porter, Seabr ght; Psyche, 
Kennedy; Roberts, Elder; and Larkins, Ingram, from London. At China, Jaa, 22d, 
Fanny, Taylor, from Cork; and 24th, Strathfieldsaye, Jones, from London. : 

Sailed—From Gravesend, June 2d, Seringapatam, Denny, for Madras ; and 6th, 
Walmer Castle, Bourchier, for Bombay. From Liverpool, 4th, John-o'-Gaunt, Robert- 
son; and Ingleboro’, Rickett, for China ; Duke of Lancaster, Hargreaves, for Madras; 
6th, Bombay Packet, Garnock; and 7th, Allerton, Cha!terton, for Bombay. 














THE ARMY. 


War-orrice, June 9.—2d Regt. of Foot—Capt. T. H. Davis, from the half pay un- 
attached, to be Capt. vice C. F. Holmes, who exchanges. 6 h Foot —Lieut. W. H. M. 
Ogilvie, from the 46th Regt. of Foot, to be Lieut. vice Atkins, who exe hange s. 7th 
Foot—Lieut. W. Murray, from the 20th Regt. of Foot, to be Lieut. vice Il. A Graham, 
who retires upon half-pay of the 20th Regt. of Foot. 46th Foot—Lieut. G. M. Atkins, 
from the 6th Regt. of Foot, to be Lieut. vice Ogilvie, who exchange ssist.. Surg. A. 
H. Cowen, from the 48th Regt. of Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. 43th Foot Assist.-Surg. 
J. Mitchell, M.D. from the 86th Regt. of Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vie » Cowen, app vinted 
to the 46th Regt. of Foot. 62d Foot— Major J. Garvock, from the half-pay unattached, 
to be Major, vice Cramer, promoted. 87th Foot —Stafl Assist.-Surg R. Allan to be As- 
Sist.-Surg. vice J, Walsh, who retires upon half-pay. 95th Foot —Capt. R.1 reeve, Ma 
the half-pay of the 23d Regt. of Foot, to be Capt. vice Drewe, promoted ; Capt, J. R. 
Raines, late of the 77th Regt. of Foot, to be Capt, vice lreeve, who retires, : f 

Unattached—Major H. Cramer, from the 62d Regt. of Foot. to be Lieut.-Col. without 
purchase; Capt. E. W. Drewe, from the 95th Regt. of Foot, to be Major, without pur- 
chase; Lieut. C. M‘Pherson, from the 67th Regt. of Foot, to be Capt. w ithout purchase. 

Hospital Staff—Deputy Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals D. Macleod, M D. to be In- 
Spector-Gen. of Hospitals, vice James Forbes, M.D. who retires; Deputy Inspector- 
Gen. James Arthur, M.D. from the half pay, to be Deputy Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals, 
vice Dr. Macleod; J. Grant, Gent. to be Assist-Surg. to the Forces, vice Allen, ap- 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE STATE OF THE CROWN, AND LORD 
DURHAM’S RETURN. 


As drowning men catch at straws, so are there some Whigs who 
imagine that the precarious condition of the Court is favourable 
to their party. Uncertainty as to the state of the Crown is a 
security, in their view, against any change of Ministry. And the 
calculation may be sound enough as far as it goes; but what 
areliance! For be it observed, that this new Whig hope rests 
upon the prospect, not of a general election without leave of the 
Court, but on the possible continuance of so doubtful a state of 
things at Court, as shall make the Tories think it inexpedient to 
turn the Whigs out of office. Nobody can tell whether the King’s 
health will improve or grow worse: therefore his Majesty's pre- 
sent Ministers may rub on for a while longer. This is the caleu- 
lation; and it shows better than the return of a Tory for West- 
minster, or the recent defeat of Ministers in the House of Com- 
mons by a “ majority of five,” to what the Melbourne-Whigs have 
been reduced by their system of rubbing on any how. 

It is not the uncertainty of affairsat Court, but the probability 
of a great change there, which furnishes te another class of 
Whigs a new ground of hope for their party. We state only 
what is very distinctly seen and heard in the Whig circles, and 
what, moreover, in our humble opinion, is perfectly natural. In 
the present deplorable condition of the Whig party, it would be 
strange if they did not, as politicians, look with satisfaction to- 
wards an event similar to that which worked so well for them in 
1830. And it must be admitted by the most indifferent spectae 
tor, that if the Throne should be presently occupied by a Sove- 
reign of dispositions like those of Wit1Am the Fourth in 1830; 
the Whigs would obtain an opportunity, such as is not to be hoped 
for through any other circumstance, of recovering their lost 
popularity and power. The question remains, however, whether 
they will know how to take advantage of this opportunity. 

It is always well to have “a friend at court ;” but this alone 
would not give the Whigs that which they no longer possess, and 
without which no party can long retain power, namely, a respect= 
able and secure majority in the House of Commons. The sup- 
posed change at Court involves a general election. Mere Court 
favour, therefore, would not serve the Whigs, any more than the 
Tories have been served by mere Court favour. In this country, 
Court favour is serviceable to a party, oaly as it smooths the way 
to gaining popular support. Wut1i1aM the Fourth could not have 
kept Lord Grey in office through the year 1831, if Lord Grey 
had not proposed some such measure as the Reform Bill. The 
Grey Ministry subsisted, not on Court favour, but on its own po= 
licy; and was broken up, not by the hostility of the Court, 
but by a change of its owa policy. In the event supposed, so 
will it be, we are persuaded, with the Melbourne-Whigs. At 
present, they have no policy with which to go to the country, 
If they remain without a policy—without any plan of action 
for defeating their united and active foes—Court favour may, 
like the precariousness of things at Windsor, enable them to 
tub on for a while longer, but it will not sustain them in 
power. At present, they are afraid, as they well may be, of an 
appeal to the country. The event supposed would send them to 
the country whether or not: it can be of no permanent service to 
them, therefore, unless they should take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for turning a general election to good account. A policy, a 
plan of action for defeating the Tories, would be still as necessary 
to the security of the Whigs as it has been during the last twelve- 
month; nay, more so, since in the case supposed, they would not 
be able to avoid a general election. 

Lord Durnam is probably on his way home. In the event sup- 
posed, he will surely be called, whether ostensibly or not, to the 
councils of the Melbourne-Whigs. We over-estimate his clear- 
sightedness if he has not perceived, all the better perhaps from 
observing at a distance, that a “ Reform Ministry” goes too far, 
which goes short of what has been termed the DurHAM policy—too 
far, because not far enough. This relates to organic change as @ 
means of giving effect to the machine of legislation, which has been 
stopped for more than a year. But Lord Duruam will have seen, 
if we julge him rightly, two other errors in the recent policy or 
rather no-policy of the Melbourne-Whigs. We allude, in the 
first place, to their neglect of administrative improvements, as illus- 
trated just now by their treatment of Mr. H1iru’s plan for an uni- 
versal penny-post, which the Tories are wisely promoting under 
Lord Asunurron and the Duke of WeLttineron. Secondly, the 
Melbourne- Whigs seem to have a knack of going out of their 
way to make enemies. Lord MeLsourne will understand that 
we refer, not to himself, but to one or two members of his Cabinet, 
and a great many Tory gentlemen in the offices, who seem to 
take a pleasure in offensively opposing objects, good in them- 
selves, approved by some members of bis Cabinet, and earnestly 
desired by very good friends of his Government: we may men- 
tiun, by way of example, the successful opposition of the Colonial 
Office to Mr. Warv’s proposed reform in the administration of 
Colonial lands, which offers the means to a creditable Poor-law for 
Ireland, and which, let us add of our own knowledge, is gaining 
favour with the best class of Tories. Such mere folly would be 
hardly credible, if it were not proverbial that men who have been 
eminently successful once, become intoxicated with good fortune, 
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and apt to suppose that no liberty from them can ever come amiss. 
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Such folly, however, would spoil any policy that was otherwise 
calculated to save the Melbourne-Whigs asa party. There are 
cases without end in which a Ministry, whether Whig or Tory, 
and quite independently of organic changes, might make itself 
beneficially felt by the country, and might also, if not diminish 
the numbers of its enemies, add to the number and zeal of its 
friends. These aims must form part of any policy calculated 
to save the Melbourne-Whigs. Some of them rely on nothing 
but the event supposed: let the party reflect, and be satisfied 
that if all over which they have no control, should go as well as 
‘possible for them, yet will it be of no avail unless, they do wisely 
m what depends on themselves. 





A PASSING CLOUD. 


SUPERFICIAL observers of current events have got the notion 
that there is some deep-rooted error in the political economy of 
the country. ‘ We see,” they say, “ that the population of Eng- 
Jand is laborious and hardy ; that their thewes and sinews are at 
the service of intelligent and industrious men, anxious for wealth 
and the comforts and luxuries which money alone can procure; 
that annually a greater and greater quantity of desirable things 
are produced ; that for the last seven years, with one exception, 
the harvests have been abundant; that there are more ships, ma- 
nufactures, houses, horses, sheep, and cattle, better roads and 
canals, larger towns, and more people in England and Scotland, 
than there ever were before; and Ireland is not so troublesome 
by any means as she has been, and will be again—just at present 
the fine peasantry are lulled by the O’CoNNELL spell, and their 
productive powers are more on the stretch than usual. Yet we 
find, notwithstanding all these elements and evidences of comfort 
and prosperity, that every class of society is more than uneasy— 
nay, that whole masses of the population are kept by charity only 
from starvation. Now the conclusion is, that this our economical 
condition is unnatural. Labour, intelligence, and capital in abun- 
dance, cannot secure to Englishmen the solid comforts which the 
poorest inhabitants of America enjoy.” 

Such is the reasoning of empirics—of theorists and political 
economists: some of them go further, and even venture to assert 
that these embarrassments and distresses will occur more fre- 
quently as the productive powers of the country corporeal and 
intellectual, and as capital increase, unless a mighty change be 
effected—unless the field of employment for capital and labour be 
extended by emigration, and by the abolition of the gigantic mono- 
poly of the British landowners. 

But listen to a practical man—one who has gained experience 
by the actual inspection of sugar hogsheads, and is learned in rum 
and molasses. Sir Jonn Rat Rerp, Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of England, assures the House of Commons that the country 
is only under “a passing cloud.” People only fancy that the 
mischief is serious and weighty: it is trifling—passagére—and 
need not give any thinking person the slightest uneasiness. It is 
gratifying to have this comfort from a practical man, who knows 
what he is about, and is a Governor of the Bank, Worthy inha- 
bitants of Birmingham, Nottingham, Leeds, Manchester, and 
Paisley, do not disquiet yourselves. Starve and beg a little longer. 
Your imagination leads you into strange mistakes. You suppose 
that you are undergoing severe affliction: nonsense—'tis only “ a 
passing’ cloud.” The sun of prosperity is about to burst upon 
you with renewed splendour. Feast on the anticipation of its rays. 
~ Sir Jonn Rak Rei has the Government and the majority 
of the House of Commons with him; for, thank God, Ministers 
and Members are for the most part practical men; and it isa 
consolation to know, that when Mr, Serine Ricx opens his budget, 
there will not be a word about the repeal of the Corn-laws, or 
Emigration, or Free Trade ; and that as to any interference with 
the Bank of England’s system (!) of controlling (!) the currency, 
it will be scouted. The speculatists and theorists may try to 
make out that Brppix has diddled the Directors; and that it is 
in the power of the Government of any country, with which we 
trade extensively, to derange our currency by an arbitrary action 
on its own circulation or coinage ;—these things will be said, but 
then practical men of the Joun Rag Rerp stamp will quash all 
such nonsense by the manly denial of the existence of any serious 
or permanent evil. The country is only under “a passing cloud.” 
Fortunate it is for the country that practical persons rule the roast. 





LORD DENMAN AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Lorp Denman has been in everybody’s‘mouth this week. He 
has managed to find employment for both Houses of Parliament, 
and has supplied a topic of daily discussion for the newspapers. 
Tuomas Denman will shine in story as Lord Chief Justice Pri- 
VILEGE, in commemoration of his quixotic questioning of the pri- 
vileges of the House of Commons, which his predecessors, since 
the time of James the Second, had thought it prudent to respect. 
It is yet uncertain, indeed, whether the gallant lawyer will not 
pay an ugly penalty for his volunteer encounter with the Commons. 
It may come to pass, that if he persevere in enforcing his view of 
the law, the Commons will act upon their notion of privilege; 
and the upshot may be the imprisonment of the Chief Justice on 
the Speaker’s warrant, or an address to the Crown for his removal ! 

The share of interest which the public may rationally take in 
this controversy, seems to be comprised in the answer to two ques- 
tions,—first, whether the “salus populi,” which ought to be the 
“suprema lex,” requiies that the Representatives of the People 








should have the privilege of free publicati i ; 
and secondly, whether that salutes has va _ re _ b : 
abused to any great extent? Now it appears absolutel conan ~ 
that the Commons should have the right of publishing whens 
present law calls libellous matter, unless they are to be curtailed 
in the exercise of some of their principal functions—the siftin f 
facts and gathering of information for the instruction of the oan le 
the exposure of public offenders, and the prevention of enn 
dealing. There could be no better mode of securing immunity to 
the guilty in high places, than that of suppressing evidence given 
before Parliamentary Committees. And mark where the denial of 
the Parliamentary privilege carries us. If the direct authority of 
the House of Commons is no defence for the publication of “ libel,” 
what excuse is there for the proprietors of newspapers, who in 
open defiance of the standing orders of Parliament, print ‘the 
spoken libels of Members? Where one libel creeps into a formal 
document like a Committee’s Report, twenty are uttered viva voce 
on the floors of both Houses. If Lord DenMAN is consistent he 
may find full occupation for his time in granting criminal infor- 
mations for libellous imputations in honourable Members’ speeches 
Lord Denman will admit that correct reports of proceedings in 
courts of law are privileged, though containing libellous matter, 
On what ground? Because such publications are beneficial to 
the public. It is precisely for the same reason that the publica- 
tions of Parliament are reasonably privileged: but Lord Degn- 
MAN denies to the High Court of Parliament a privilege which he 
claims for the Court of King’s Bench. 

Then as to the abuse of this privilege. It has very seldom 
been abused ; and the wrong, when it is committed, is one that 
admits of a cheaper and more effectual remedy than almost any 
other. When a libel is published in a newspaper or magazine or 
handbill, the injured party has only a tardy, uncertain, and ex- 
pensive remedy in a court of justice ; or if be will not go to law, a 
simple contradiction, with an apology, perhaps, in the publication 
which first disseminated the charge. But suppose him libelled in 
a Parliamentary Report: he puts his counter-statement into the 
form of a petition, or ofa letter, which in the one case is presented, 
in the other read, to the House, and gets immediately into every 
newspaper in the kingdom. Moreover, if he can prove a pecuniary 
injury, he will have an excellent chance at least of a vote of public 
money in compensation. Thus, even when the privilege is abused, 
the remedy is easy to be obtained. But, as we said before, it very 
rarely happens that individuals are calumniated in Parliamentary 
Reports, and we may be sure that in future great caution will be 
used by Committees. Is it then worth while, for the sake of 
avoiding an occasional injury to an individual—an injury barely 
possible, which in the case of Srockpa.e the Jury scouted, and 
which in most cases can be readily and completely repaired—to 
deprive Parliament of the power to expose public delinquents, 
and state abuses, and convey information to the people, collected 
at their cost and intended for their instruction? 





COSTLY ELECTIONS GOOD FOR THE TORIES. 


Mr. Broadwood by this time must have had enough of Parliament, and 
will be loath again to tune his instrument to the airs of the Carlton Club. 
His bribed electors may defend his seat: we hope they may; but it will pro- 
bably be at their own cost, or at the expense of the joint-stock purse of the 
Conservative party. Whatever drains the fund of the cor ruptionists, does 
good to the Reformers. The costliness of our misrepresentation will ulti- 
mately destroy the system of misrule. Already the Tories find it difficult to 
“ plant” the counties. Several of their most stanch candidates are sick of the 
price of their seats. The Liberals will tire them out at their own game. 
The strings of Mr. Broadwood’s piano .fifties are slackened, and a few qui tam 
actions and indictments will soon destroy his Bridgewater instruments. In the 
mean while, the Tories are as unlucky in their pretences to political purity as in 
their bribery elections. —Morning Chronicle. 

The costliness of elections will never drive the Tories from the 
field. Corruptible constituencies are their surest game. To say 
that bribery and corruption are destructive of a system of misrule, 
is to contradict experience and common sense. In this country 
we have had ample means of knowing, that in a mere contest of 
purses the Tories will succeed in nine cases out of ten; and hav- 
ing bought the electors, they sell them, or use them for their own 
ends; and hence misrule. They are less scrupulous and more 
wealthy than the Liberals. ‘ Cheap elections ” should be one of 
the Reformers’ war-cries. 





THE MACAULAY CODE OF LAWS FOR INDIA. 


Mr. Tomas BanineTron Macautay has been three years in 
India ; and, besides a gratuitous passage and a handsome outlit, 
has already pocketed 30,0007. of the public money. If he should 
continue there for five years in all, which is probable, he will be 
able to return with 50,0002. bating the moderate expenditure of 
a bachelor. Then he may present himself as an tdependent 
candidate for a seat in Parliament—on pure Whig principles ; 
laugh, as before, at the Ballot, sneer at the repeal of the Bread- 
tax, and profess his earnest desire to reform all ¥ proved absues. 

No subaltern, surely, was ever so well provided for by his 
party as Mr. Macauzay; for he will have received at the 
rate of 10,000. a piece for every one of the five speeches 
which he made in their behalf in the House of Commons. 
All this is on the supposition that his Indian life is to be passed 
in the negative condition of a soul in the Hindoo Paradise, neither 
doing nor suffering good or evil; or like that of the god Vishnu, 
who slept for a thousand years on a lotus-flower. Such, however, 
is not the case: Mr. Macaunay has been doing sly mischief on 
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a considerable scale ; and this is the subject of our present article. 

Mr. Macautay is the sole author of a new law for Europeans 
residing in India, which those Europeans, joined by all the edu- 
cated and liberal Indians, emphatically denounce as - the Black 
Act.” The express object of Mr. Macavutay’s appointment was 
to frame a new code of laws suited for all classes of British sub- 
‘ects; and to enable him to effect this, besides his legislative 
duties, he is placed at the head of a Law Commission, which, ex- 
elusive of contingencies and establishments, and his own salary 
of 10,000/., costs 15,0007. a year. Contrary to the opinion of every 
one of the three members of this Commission, but with the sup- 

ort of a pro tempore Governor-General, who had not seen Eng- 
lish political society these forty years, Mr. MacauLay contrived 
to get his ‘‘ Black Act” passed into law. 

Bef re describing this act, the reader must know what the 
Indian laws in the British dominions are, and by what tribunals 
and men they are administered. The laws are the laws of Maho- 
med andof Brahma, modified in some degree, but not in their funda- 
mental principles, by rules passed by the Governor in Council,— 
that is, by four individuals appointed by, and removable at the will 
of, a corporation in London, and legislating for the millions with 
closed doors. Each tribunal has, for the most part, buta single 
judge; those of the higher jurisdictions being Europeans, and 
those of the lower Mahomedans or Hindus. Some of the Euro- 
pean Judges are at the same time Commissioners of Revenue; 
most of them are Magistrates of Police ; and whether European or 
native, all are removable at the will of the Executive. The English 
Judges are, professionally speaking, uneducated, knowing nothing 
of any law, Mahomedan, Hindu, or Christian, but what they may 
chance to pick up; but they are English gentlemen, of average 
common education, honour, and integrity. With the material 
exceptions of education, honour, and integrity, the natives are 
on a par with the Europeans. They know nothing of native 
law but what they casually pick up, from the impurest 
sources, the purlieus of courts long notorious for corruption. The 
proceedings in all the courts are in the Persian language ; which 
is not that of the law-books, of the judges, or of any one class of 
the suitors. It is known imperfectly to the Indian, and still more 
so to the European judges; and as to the suitors, it is as great a 
rarity as Greek or Hebrew to the suitors in the Courts of West- 
minter. There are about one hundred native judges in Bengal, 
of whom certainly not half-a-dozen understand English. The few 
that do speak it speak a colloquial jargon, calculated, at least as a 
qualification for the bench of justice, to excite nothing but deri- 
sion. It is totally impossible to convey to the European reader, 
by any familiar example, a notion of such laws, judges, and tri- 
bunals. Let him suppose the ‘‘ Great Unpaid” appointed to ad- 
minister foreign laws in a province conquered from France or 
Spain ; the whole proceedings being carried on in Latin, with.an 
occasional quotation from Greek and Hebrew, to represent the 
parallel cases of the Persian, Arabic, and Sanscrit languages ; 
and still he will have but a faint notion of the incompetency of the 
European judges of our Indian tribunals. Let him fancy the off- 
scourings of Westminster Hall, and of every subordinate Court in 
the Three Kingdoms,—that is, pettifogging and litigious attornies, 
mechanical clerks, and judges’ head-servants appointed judges of 
tribunals, with power to decide civil causes to the value of 5007. 
without appeal,—the proceedings being in French, and the laws in 
Latin and Hebrew; and still he will not have a competent notion 
of the native judges: for even from such parties there would, now 
and then, be found a little integrity, a little firmness, a little legal 
knowledge, but above all, a public to watch the rogues ; whereas, 
with our Indian native judges, there is corruption nearly uni- 
versal, vacillation and ignorance, and in India no public at all, in 
the sense of a superintending public, In these courts there is 
nothing pure but the European judges, and they are helpless and 
ignorant. Litigation, chicanery, and venality, are carried to an 
extent that would not be believed in this country. Justice is not 
only bought and sold, but it is delayed. Even the Persian maxim, 
that “short injustice is better than tedious justice,” is not acted 
upon; for in some of the courts, causes are from twoto seven years 
in arrears. We appeal to every man of experience that has a par- 
ticle of impartiality in his composition, whether the picture we 
have drawn of the state of Indian law in the provinces is not 
within the bounds of truth. 

The judges and the tribunals now described extend nearly 
over all British India,—that is, over about ninety millions of 
people; and the exceptions are only the three towns of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, containing about 750,000 inhabitants. In 
these there ave courts in which English laws, with some excep- 
tions in favour of native institutions, are administered by English 
professional and independent judges appointed by the Crown. 
Before the passing of the “ Black Act,” Europeans residing in 
the provinces were amenable in civil cases only to the Pro- 
vincial Tribunals where Europeans presided; and even from these 
there lay an appeal to the King’s Courts; the effect of which was, 
of course, to keep the inferior courts within the bounds of reason, 
justice, and law. This state of things had continued pretty nearly 
from the first resort of Europeans to India, for residence in that 
country, and was sanctioned by reyal charters and acts of Parlia- 
ment for the long period of 110 years. It was consonant to that 
principle of our common law which says that the law of Eng- 
land is the “ birthright ” of a British subject, a1.d that he carries 
it along with him whether to a new and unoccupied, or to a con- 
quered country. The authorities for this are the repeated de- 





cisions of the English Courts, and such names as those of 
MANsFiELp, Campsn, and Brackstong. Mr. Tuomas Mac- 
AULAY has, on his own “ mere motion,” and having neither 
the common law, nor the Courts of Westminster, nor Lord 
MANSFIELD, nor Judge Biacksronge before his eyes, ex- 
tinguished “ the birthright ”"—taken away the appeal to the 
King’s Courts, and made it to tribunals in which the judges 
are not lawyers, where the proceedings are in the Persian lan- 
guage, and where no English barrister is allowed to plead, unless 
he harangues in Persian, and cross-examines in the same 
language—unless, in short, he uses a language which is strange 
to every man that hears him. What is this but strewing the 
path of law with thorns, and barricading the avenues of justice 
with strange and abominable rubbish ? 

This is the “ Black Act.” The Europeans residing within 
the jurisdiction of the courts we have been describing, thun- 
derstruck at the proceeding, began to ask themselves under 
what law they were henceforth to live, seeing that they were 
deprived of that under which they and their fathers were 
born. They fancied they were to live under the Mahomedan 
or Hindoo law, as if they had been subjects of the Grand 
Signior, or Runsezt SincH: but the local government to 
whom they applied for information condescended to enlighten 
them. There is in the existing local laws no provision for Euro- 
pean suitors, except that decisions in their case shall be according 
to “ equity and good conscience,"—with this remarkable condition, 
however, that the rule of deciding shall not be considered as 
justifying “ the introduction of English or foreign law.” This 
would be clearly the old affair of the length of the Chancellor’s 
foot, if there had been a legal foot at all in the ease. In our 
Equity Courts there are rules and precedents ; in India there are 
none, even if there existed parties who could apply them. As 
to the “ good conscience” of an ill-paid Indian official—and all 
the native judges are ill-paid—it is but a contradiction between 
facts and terms. If a Mahomedan or a Hindoo judge have any 
conscience at all, it will of necessity be after a Mahomedan or 
Hindoo fashion. In actions relating to marriage, divorce, inhe- 
ritance to real, or succession to personal property, the proof and 
construction of wills, the rights and duties of executors and ad- 
ministrators—any questions or cases whatsoever—even, inciden- 
tally, the rights of the British Peerage—are to be decided by 
Englishmen unacquainted with law, and by Mahomedans and 
Hindoos ignorant even of the English language; and all this is 
trusted to the good conscience of such parties. The yearly value 
of the property thus abandoned to “ equity and good con- 
science "—that is, to the arbitrary decision of uneducated men— 
cannot be less for all India than five millions sterling; while 
there is scarcely a considerable family in the Three Kingdoms that 
is not directly or indirectly interested in the result. 

The supposed justification of this proceeding is the declaration 
of the Act of 1833, that Englishmen residing in India, and now for 
the first time permitted to hold lands, should have no exclusive 
law or privilege as distinct from natives. This sounds plausibly ; 
and, for those who are content with sound and disregard fact 
and examination, it is probably enough, That the whole body of 
the citizens of a free government should have equal privileges 
and advantages—be placed, in short, on perfect equality—is a 
just and undeniable principle : but there are two ways of carrying 
it out, a right and a wrong one; and it is the wrong one that has 
been adopted on this occasion. It is not difficult to find illustrations. 
The people of Ireland, for example, do not at present possess 
the same rights as the people of Great Britain ; but every Liberal 
and honest mind feels that the inhabitants of the Three Kingdoms 
ought to be put in every respect on an equal footing. It would 
be a strange proposition, however, particularly coming from a 
Whig Government, that the right and just way to bring this about 
would be, to deprive the English and Scots of their immunities, and 
reduce them to the level of the Irish. Yet this, and something 
worse, is what is done to the English in India. The Indian sub- 
jects of Britain live in mud cabins; and their diet is a scanty 
‘allowance of rice, seasoned with a few grains of high-taxed salt, 
and a little dried fish, or rancid butter, when they can get 
them. It would be very desirable, and ought to be a very 
laudable object of ambition with the British Government, (some- 
thing like it was the ambition of Henri Quatre, a good pattern 
even for the East India Company,) to put the Indians on an 
equality with their fellow-subjects the English, who live after a 
very different fashion : but it would be a strange way of effecting 
this, to compel the English to live in mud cabins, and to diet on 
a short allowance of rice, seasoned with dear salt ! In the laws 
as administered to the Indians, no essential change is made by the 
“Black Act:” they gain nothing by the degradation of their 
fellow countrymen the English,—unless, indeed, it be a gain to 
have companions in misfortune. The laws administered to them— 
indifferent enough, no doubt—are as good as they ever were, and 
even somewhat better than those which they had under their 
native rulers. Their Mahomedan and Hindoo judges know at 
least their language and their customs; and, if they know any 
law at all, it is theirs. The English judges in every court have 
the assistance of a Mahomedan and Hindoo assessor to point 
out to them the Mahomedan and Hindoo law. With English 
suitors there is no assistance of the sort. The Indian judge is 
wholly in the dark, and the English judge has nothing in his 
favour but his language and his honour. This is not justice and 
equality, but disfranchisement and proscription. 
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The plain and straightforward course for Mr. Macautay was, 
to have hastened the preparation of his code of laws, on which 

obably 40,000/. a year are at present expending ; then to have 
constituted his tribunals; and then to have secured a competent 
supply of legally-educated ana honest judges for them. Instead 
of this, he has rushed prematurely into partial and ill-concocted 
legislation, spreading disorder and confusion over the whole field 
of Indian law, making what was tolerable intolerable, and de- 
stroying what was only imperfect. The British Legislature 
passes a law which makes it legal for British subjects to hold 
Jands and colonize in India; and Mr. Macautay deliberately 
falls to work, and frames a law under which no man in his senses 
would buy land or settle. This is subaltern Whiggery run mad. 
There was, it seems, but too much truth in Mr. O’ConNELL's 
prediction, that although the young Whig might turn out a con- 
siderable rhetorician, he would never become a great statesman. 

We do hope there is wisdom and discretion enough in the Exe- 
cutive and controlling authorities in this country to induce them 
to attend to the memorials of their countrymen in India for the 
repeal of the mischievous enactment ; and if not in them, in the 
Parliament, which is petitioned on the subject, not only by every 
independent European in India, but by almost every liberal native. 





A WELSH PETITION. 


Sir L. Parry presented a petition from a parish in Carnarvon, praying, that 
as the petitioners were by law obliged to understand the Judges and Bishops of 
Wales, either they might be instructed in the English language, or the Judges 
and Bishops obliged to learn Welsh. (Zaughter.)—House of Commons ; 
Tuesday. 

It certainly was a capital joke; we don’t wonder the House 
laughed. Only think of a Welsh Bishop or a Judge preaching or 
passing sentence intelligibly! Then the logic of the petitioners 
was so very odd. They assume, in the first place, that they are 
obliged to understand the Bishops and Judges. No such thing: 
nobody expects them to understand Prelatical divinity or Judges’ 
law. Their duty is to say “ amen” when the clerk says “ amen ;” 
and to behave respectfully in court when “ my Lord” sentences 
them to whippings and transportation. That is all which is re- 
quired of them by the Church and the Government, except paying 
taxes; and we apprehend that to pay taxes gratefully and cheer- 
fully, it is not necessary to know a word of English. 

How can the Welshmen expect civilized beings to acquire their 
obsolete gibberish ? The revenues of Bangor and St. Asaph cannot 
be increased by sermons in the native tongue; and not one penny 
will be added tothe salary of a Judge by a charge to the Jury in 
Welsh. It is plain, therefore, and the petitioners must perceive it 
on reflection, that the House could not but laugh at their most 
preposterous prayer. 








A Signor Sebastiano Botturi, from Brescia, in Italy, on Thursday 
exhibited a fire-proof dress, in which he enveloped himself, and passed 
through a small cottage or shed, erected for the occasion, in the grounds 
of Cremorne House, and set on fire for the purpose of proving the in- 
combustibility of his invention. The shed was constructed of thin 
wood and spars, and crammed with straw and dry chips. The experi- 
ment was advertised to take place at half-past three, but it was half- 
past five before the shed could be prevailed upon to blaze with sufficient 
fury for the proof of his salamander ke qualifications. The Signor, 
when clothed in his fire-proof habiliments, bore some resemblance to a 
Polar bear on its hind-legs ; his head was covered with a curious kind 
of gear, something like a conical cap ; it had two glass eyes, or rather 
windows, which glared without speculation on the company. There 
was also a snout or chimney for the purpose of respiration. This last 
aepeenies made the whole a most grotesque exhibition. The dress was 
plastered with a sort of compound resembling a mixture of grease and 
mortar; but as this is the secret of the contrivance, it is impossible to 
describe what it really was. As soon as the flames had sufficiently 
seized on the shed, the Signor boldly entered at one end, and made his 
exit at another, repeating this feat several times without injury. It 
cannot be said that the experiment of yesterday was sufficient to prove 
either that the dress can be rendered of general utility, or that it would 
actually enable its wearer to resist the heat and fire of a house in a state 
of conflagration. The shed was much too small, and the stay of the 
Signor within it much too short, to prove its perfect efficacy. As it 
was, it was rather a matter of joke than any thing else, and was so 
absurdly arranged that it proved nothing at all.— Times. 

There is in the possession of a gentleman in the neighbourhood of 
Exeter a very extraordinary painting—the miniature likeness of 
Queen Elizabeth, for which she sat to Hans Holbein, and the only 
one she ever did sit for. It was among the treasures of the late 
Colonel Johnes, of Hafod, and brought by him with other valuable 
pictures to Langstone, in this county; after bis death it was in the 
possession of his widow, who bequeathed it by her will, as a valuable 
curiosity, to its present possessor.— Exeter Paper. 

Letters from Paris mention, that the prohibition intimated by 
Government against English medical men attending British residents 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer is not only to extend to those in that town, but 
in all parts of France. On the application of our Consul at Bou- 
logne, the English doctors are allowed to practise there for two months 
from the 12th of May; but, should they do so after the expiration of 
that period, they are warned that prosecutions will be commenced 
against them.— Times. [There is nothing very unfair in this; though 
the medical monopolists in England no doubt conceive it to be a great 
hardship. What chance would a French surgeon or apothecary have 
of getting a licence to practice in London ?] 

An addition of 100l. a year has been made to the pension of Mrs. 
Somerville ; and a pension of 100/. a year has been conferred on Miss 
Mitford. 
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BABBAGE'S NINTH BRIDGEWATER TREATISE, 

Tue primal origin of this voluntary volume, is an opinion formally 
put forward by Mr. WHEwELL in his Bridgewater Treatise, that 
mathematical and mechanical philosophers are not likely to afford 
much help to the natural theologian. Feeling for the credit of 
“his order,” Mr. BABBAGE determined to volunteer an additional 
treatise, which, though not strictly entitled to the generic desig. 
nation of “ Bridgewater,” or (which is much more important) to 
any share in the famous legacy, might be justified in assuming 
the name in consequence of the similarity of its purpose. 

The book so spontaneously produced consists of fourteen chap- 
ters, very few of them connected in subject with any of the rest, 
but all treating more or less directly on “ the administration of 
the universe,” and many drawing their arguments from mathe- 
matics. At the same time, we conceive they rather confirm than 
overthrow Mr. WHEWELL’s opinion—* that we have no reason 
whatever to expect from the speculations of mathematicians and 
mechanical philosophers any help, when we ascend to the First 
Cause and Supreme Ruler of the Universe.” It is very question» 
able whether Mr. BassaGeE can be said to have contributed any 
thing of importance to the evidences already existing respecting 
“the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the 
Creation.”* But it is clear that if he has succeeded, the credit is 
not so much due to mathematics in general, as to the author’s cal- 
culating-machine. 

His second chapter, for instance, draws its arguments and illus- 
trations entirely from the calculating-engine. According to Mr. 
BassaGg, the display of power and wisdom is greater, when any 
thing is created which contains within itself the means of bringing 
about at given periods the changes willed by its maker at its ori- 
ginal formation, than if those changes could only be effected by 
the contriver’s interference. Thus, the revolving wheel of the 
calculating-machine presents to the eye of the observer a suc- 
cession of numbers each exceeding its predecessor by unity, (as 
1, 2, 3, 100, 101, 1,000, 1,001) from one to one hundred million 
and one. At this period a new law comes into operation, and the 
next revolution of the wheel turns up “ one hundred millions fen 
thousand and two,” and proceeds onward through a series of seem- 
ing irregularities, but really in obedience to certain provided laws 
of its manufacture. Now, argues Mr. Bassas, as this engine, 
changing its operations at definite periods previously willed by 
its maker, shows him to be a greater artist than if he had 
merely made a machine to go on turning up units ad infinitum, 
so the facts of geology, which discover a suceession of changes in 
the globe we inhabit, prove its creator to be far more powerful, 
than if the world had endured in its present condition since it was 
first called into being. 

Whilst we fully admit the general assertion of Mr. BansaceE, 
we feel that it is almost superfiuous to point out the false analogy 
of his argument. Owing to the communications of its inventor, 
we know by testimony of the highest kind, the origin, objects, 
design, and laws, of the calculating-machine; which, moreover, 
was made by a human intellect, and is therefore fully compre- 
hensible by human minds of kindred, or, may be, of inferior 
powers. But we are compelled to infer the creation of the unt- 
verse, and that from a series of testimonies,—wonderful, vast, 
and overpowering in number, it is true, but the inward nature 
of the meanest of which, our finite faculties can by no means 
comprehend, or indeed penetrate beyond the obvious evidences 
of its actions, and what we call the elements of which its struc- 
ture is composed. Mr. Bansace fells us of the changes that 
will occur at stated periods in the operations of his machine, and 
that he foresaw and willed them. But he does not adduce a tittle 
of evidence to show that the successive geological changes of the 
globe were not successively created, but took place jn obedience to 
certain laws impressed upon it at its original formation. Even 
had he proved his ease, his argument would have been Atheistic 
rather than Theistic. Grant to an Atheist the regular succession 
and formation of the universe in obedience to certain natural laws, 
and it will be difficult to prove a First Cause, or to overturn his 
position as to the eternal existence of matter, and its laws and 
eventual organizations. The evidence of successive creations, as 
urged by BucKLanp, is, we think, one of the strongest arguments 





against Atheism. 
* The terms of Lord BarpGEwATER’s Will, 
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cecilia 
Two of the chapters on Miracles (for there are three altogether) 

also fall back on the machine. We will not weary the reader by 
going at any length into this often-discussed subject,—which, by 
the by, has nothing to do with natural: theology: we will, how- 
ever, State its leading outline, and its fallacy for any useful pur- 
pose, to show how a “mind hardened by the habit of rigid de- 
monstration” is unfitted for effectively dealing with the more deli- 
cate arguments of theology and revelation. ‘ A miracle,” says 
Mr. Baspace, “may be only the exact fulfilment of a general 
Jaw of nature, under ‘such singular circumstances that to those 
imperfectly acquainted with that law it appears to be in direct 
opposition to it.” My machine, he argues, may be so set as to 
turn up a number seeming/y in direct opposition to the law which 
it has been obeying for an almost unlimited number of times, but 
in reality in obedience to another law. Ergo, miracles afe not, 
or at least may not be, a deviation from the laws of nature, but 
are part of them, if we did but know it.— Passing over the loose- 
ness of may in a philosophical definition, the merest tyro must 
perceive that this exposition does not resolve the difficulty which 
miracles offer to mere reason. A sceptic does not deny the power 
of omniscience to work a miracle—he merely doubts the zw7d/ in 
the alleged instances. If it took place in consequence of some 
natural law, with which observation could not have acquainted 
mankind, the supposed human agent in the seeming miracle must 
have had the law revealed to him; which is just as much a 
miracle as curing a disease or raising the dead. But mark in 
what a light the Babbagean rule places prophets and apostles—not 
to mention a still more sacred character: if Joshua, when com- 
manding the sun and moon to stand still, knew that they would 
do so in consequence of a natural law, the inspired prophet is re- 
duced to the rank of a knowing impostor. 

Of the remainder of the papers, we need notice only six. The 
two on the Account of the Creation, in the first chapter of Genesis, 
would only relieve us from all doubt on the subject by compelling 
us to doubt whether we can understand the narrative of Moses at 
all: it appears to us that Dr. BucKLanp’s defence, in the last 
of the real Bridgewaters, was far more cogent. The chapter “ Of 
the Desire of Immortality,” is vague in argument, and trite both 
in matter and expression. ‘On the Permanent Impression of our 
Words and Actions on the Globe we inhabit,” is curious, but too 
fine and fanciful for the leading subject on which Mr. BABBAGE 
is engaged. ‘Thoughts on the Nature of Future Punishments,” 
is ingenious and well expressed, with a passage of startling truth 
on the haunting nature of our former follies ; but the whole is de- 
void of logic—nothing is proved, and little aimed at. ‘ Time” is 
an eloquent fragment, full of weighty matter, powerfully presented. 
Its scope, however, is not altogether clear, nor do we catch the theo- 
logical purpose with which it was written. But let the reader de- 
cide for himself. The chapter is short, and we will quote the 
whole. 

Time and change are great, only with reference to the faculties of the beings 
which note them. The insect of an hour, which flutters, during its transient 
existence, in an atmosphere of perfume, would attribute unchanging duration to 
the beautiful flowers of the cistus, whose petals cover the dewy grass but a few 
hours after it has received the lifeless body of the gnat. These flowers, could 
they reflect, might contrast their transitory lives with the prolonged existence 
of their greener neighbours. The leaves themselves, counting their brief span 
by the japse of a few moons, might regard as almost indefinitely extended the 
duration of the common parent of both leaf and flower. The lives of indi- 
vidual trees are lost in the continued destruction and renovation which take 
place in forest masses. Forests themselves, starved by the exhaustion of the 
soil, or consumed by fire, succeed each other in slow gradation. A forest of 
oaks waves its luxuriant branches over a spot which has been fertilized by the 
ashes of a forest of pines. These periods again merge into other and still 
longer cycles, during which the latest of a thousand forests sinks beneath the 
waves, from the gradual subsidence of its parent earth; or in which extensive 
inundations, by accumulating the silt of centuries, gradually convert the living 
trunks into their stony resemblances. Stratum upon stratum subsides in com- 
minuted particles, and is accumulated in the depths of the ocean; whence they 
again arise, consolidated by pressure or by fire, to form the continents and 
mountains of a new creation. 

Such, in endless succession, is the history of the changes of the globe we 
dwell upon; and human observation, aided by human reason, has as yet disco- 
vered few signs of a beginning—no symptom of an end. Yet, in that more 
extended view which recognizes our planet as one amongst the attendants of 
Rcentral luminary ; that sun itself, the soul, as it were, of vegetable and animal 
existence, but an insignificant individual among its congeners of the milky way ; 
when we remember that that cloud of light, gleaming with its myriad systems, 
is but an isolated nebula amongst a countless host of rivals, which the starry 
firmament surrounding us on all sides presents to us in every varied form; 
Some as uncondensed masses of attenuated light, some as having, in obedience 
to attractive forces, assumed a spherical figure, others, as if further advanced 
in the history of their fate, having a denser central nucleus surrounded by a 
more diluted light, spreading into such vast spaces that the whole of our own 
nebula would be lost in it; others there are, in which the apparently unformed 
and irregular mass of nebulous light is just curdling as it were into separate 
systems ; whilst many present acongeries of distinct points of light, each, per- 

aps, the separate luminary of a creation more glorious than our own ; when 
the birth, the progress, and the history of sidereal systems are considered, 
We require some other unit of time than even that comprehensive one which 
astronomy has unfolded to our view. Minute and almost infinitesimal as is the 
time which comprises the history of our race compared with that which records 
-he history of our system, the space even of this latter period forms too limited 
4 standard wherewith to measure the footmarks of eternity. 

It will have been gathered from all this, that the Ninth Bridge- 
water Treatise is of a very fragmentary nature, and must of neces- 
Sity be deficient in that conviction which is impressed by a long 
Coneatenation of causes and a great accumulation of instantial 
proofs. Neither is this want atoned for by mastery of theolo- 
ical science, or by occasional felicity of illustration. On the 
Contrary, if faith were likely to be shaken by philosophical disqui- 
Sitions, (which we do not believe,) the work of Mr. Bapsace would 


by the arguments adduced by the author—for of his right views 
and intentions there can be no question—but by the impressions 
which his facts and the fallacy of his arguments are likely to 
leave behind. 





MISS PARDOE’S CITY OF THE SULTAN, 


Accompaniep by her father, the fair author of these volumes 
started for the East towards the close of 1835, with the intention 
of visiting Turkey, Greece, and Egypt—and, as we surmise, with 
the purpose of making a book. A little observation in Constanti- 
nople, however, convinced her that a short residence would not 
suffice to acquire a knowledge of the people; not only from the 
obstacles interposed by Oriental language and Oriental habits, but 
from the ** shyness” with which the natives make the acquaintance 
of strangers, especially of Europeans,—smarting under the memory 
of the “absurd and even cruel misrepresentations ” they have ex- 
perienced from passing tourists,—but this last idea is perhaps @ 
refinement of Miss Parpor’s. 

With this conviction, the present tourist devoted the whole of 
her time to Constantinople. In the course of her sojourn, she saw 
all the enduring shows—such as mosques, charches, antiquities, 
and landscapes, and all the more fleeting sights—as the public 
processions of the Turks, the high mass of the Greeks, and the 
marriage ceremonials of both races. She “assisted” at the parties 
of the European diplomatists, mixed familiarly with the higher 
Greeks of the Fanar, and got introduced into the harems of several 
Turkish families, with which she soon became on friendly visiting 
terms. And it is to these two last advantages that her volumes 
are indebted for the chief novelty of matter they possess. The 
works of nature and the structures of art remain pretty much as 
they were at the downfal of the Greek empire; and these have 
been viewed, described, and commented upon, till it is the fault of 
the world if as much is not known about them as about one’s 
native place. The characteristics of the Turks,—their resignation,. 
springing from fatalism; their equality and absence of social 
pride; their profound devotion, and submission to the will of God ; 
their cruelty towards men, their mercy towards animals, and other 
singular contrasts or anomalies,—were more thoroughly perceived 
and more happily described by Bussequivus, three hundred years 
ago, than they have been since, often and often as the attempt has 
been made. The outward changes that have been introduced by 
the present Sultan Maumoup, (for it is idle to suppose that the 
will of aruler can change the inward character of a nation,) have 
also been the theme of many a tourist's description. But, except 
in the brief and comprehensive pages of Lady Mary WortTLEY 
Monracug, the harem has been an unknown ground; whilst the 
domestic life of the respectable Turks and Greeks is nearly if not 
quite a new subject, and for the best picture of which we must 
turn to the City of the Sultan. 

And this picture, it must be confessed, shows them in a very 
amiable light. Miss Parpor describes the Oriental women as 
distinguished by a simple politeness, a kindly feeling, and a good- 
natured consideration towards their dependents, which, if a true 
account, must be perfectly delightful. Unsophisticated in their 
ideas we suspect they must, be; childish in mind Miss Parpor 
admits them to be, though amongst the Greeks education is ad- 
vancing ; and, although the majority are very idle, yet this besetting 
sin of Oriental harems is giving way to the onward march out of 
doors. The Turk himself, too, appears to be more of a “ family 
man ” than one would have supposed, and to exhibit in his pene- 
tralia a kind of patriarchal affection which is very amiable; albeit 
it shows itself rather in a graciousness of manner, as he smokes 
his hookah, than in words, the art of conversation being in its. 
infancy in the East. Here is an example of their fondness for their 
children. At the same time, however beautiful such conduct 
seems in itself, it cannot fail of being pernicious in its results, by 
the self-will and expected indulgence it must foster. 

Nothing ean be more beautiful than the tenderness of a Turkish father: he 
hails every demonstration of dawning intellect, every proof of infant affection, 
with a delight that must be witnessed to be thoroughly understood ; he antici- 
pates every want, he gratifies every wish, he sacrifices his own personal com- 
fort to insure that of his child ; and 1 cannot better illustrate this fact than by 
mentioning a circumstance which fell under my own observation. 

The Reiss Effendi, or Minister for Foreign Affairs, had a grandchild whose 
indisposition caused him the most lively uneasiness: it was in vain that he 
English physician assured him of the total absence of danger; his every 
thought, his every anxiety, were with this darling boy: in the midst of the 
most pressing public business he would start up and hasten to the chamber of 
the little patient, to assure himself that every thing was going on favourably ; 
he would leave his friends, in an hour of relaxation, to sit beside the sick-bed 
of the child; and at length, when a strict and rigid system of diet was pre- 
scribed, which was to be of a fortnight’s duration, he actually submitted himself, 
and compelled all his establishment to submit, to the same monotonous and 
scanty fare, lest the boy should accidentally see or otherwise become conscious 
of the presence of any more enticing food,.for which he might pine, and thus 
increase his malady. 

It does not appear whether Miss Parpog has left her heart be- 
hind her, but it is easy to see that she has returned impressed with 
a high notion of the Turkish character. After describing their 
frequent adoptions, she thus panegyrizes their filial affection and 
philosophy— 

An equally beautiful feature in the character of the Turks, is their reverence 
and respect for the author of their being. Their wives advise and reprimand 


unheeded ; their words are bosh—nothing ; but their mother is an oracle: she 
is consulted, confided in, listened to with respect and deference, honoured to 
her latest hour, and remembered with affection and regret beyond the grave. 
‘* My wives die, and I can replace them,” says the Osmanli; ‘* my children 
perish, and others may be born to me; but who shall restore to me the mother 
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be liable to induce scepticism in very close-thinking minds, not 


who has passed away, and who is seen no more 
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The philosophy and kindly feeling of the Turk is carried even beyond the 
grave. He looks upon death calmly and without repugnance: he does not con- 
nect it with ideas of gloom and horror, as we are too prone to do in Europe: he 
spreads his burial-places in the sunniest spots, on the crests of the laughing 
hills, where they are bathed in the light of the blue sky; beside the crowded 
thoroughfares of the city, where the dead are, as it were, once more mingled 
with the living; in the green nooks that stretch down to the Bosphorus, where- 
in more selfish spirits would have erected a villa or have planted a vineyard. He 
identifies himself with the generation which has passed away; he is ready to 
yield his place to that which is to succeed his own. 

Of the present Sultan, we supposed enough had been written to 
make us familiar with him; but Miss Parpog has looked at him 
with a lady's eye, and the result of observation and inquiry makes 
him out an old beau. 

Sultan Mahmoud is not a handsome man, and yet it is difficult to define 
wherefore ; for his features are good and strongly marked, and his eye bright 
and piercing. His jet black hair, seen in heavy curls beneath the féz, which, 
like most of his subjects, he wears drawn down low upon his forehead, and 
his bushy and well-trimmed beard, add considerably to the dignity of his 
appearance, as well as giving to him a look of much greater youth than he can 
actually boast ; but this is a merely artificial advantage, being the effect of 
one of those skilful dyes so common in the East. 

As in Japan, the popular belief is firm that the king never dies, so in Turkey 
the sovereign is never permitted to imagine that he can grow old; and thus 
every officer of the household stains his hair and beard, and uses all the means 
with which art or invention can supply him, in order that no intrusive symp- 
tom of age or decay may shock the nerves and awaken the regrets of his lord 
and contemporary: the faded beauties of the Seraglio are removed from his 
sight, the past is seldom adverted to, and the future is considered as his sure 
and undoubted heritage. 

Never did monarch lend himself to the delicious cheat more lovingly than 
Sultan Mahmoud ; who, with all his energy of character, is the victim (for in 
his case I can apply no other term) of the most consummate personal vanity. 
We are accustomed in England to think of George the Fourth as the ne plus 
ultra of exquisitism—the Prince of petit-maitres ; but what will honest John 
Bull say to a Turkish Emperor, an Imperial Mussulman, who paints white and 
red, and who considers himself sufliciently repaid for all the care and anxiety 
of a costly toilette by the admiration and flattery of the ladies of the Seraglio? 
And yet such is the case: the immolator of the Janissaries, the reformer of 
a mighty empire, the sovereign of the gravest people upon earth, is a very 
“‘ thing of shreds and patches ”—a consumer of cosmetics, an idolater of gauds 
and toys, the sacrificing high priest at the altar of self-adornment ! 

A TURKISH LOVE TALE. 

In the course of the evening, the Bayuk Hanoum was summoned to her hus- 
band ; and then the timid wife of her son joined us at the tandour, and related 
to us the little history of her life ; which, although by no means remarkable in 
Turkey, is so characteristic, and will, moreover, appear so extraordinary to 
European readers, that I shall give it, as nearly as my memory will serve me, 
in her own words. 

**T am but nineteen,” she said, ‘¢a Circassian by birth, and was brought by 
my parents to Constantinople, and sold, at the age of nine .years, to a friend of 
Fatma Hanoum’s. I was very happy, for she was kind to me; and I thought 
to’pass my life in her harem ; but about a year ago I accompanied her thither 
on a visit to the wife of Mustafa Effendi, at a moment when her son was beside 
her. I was one of four; and I do not yet understand why nor how I attracted 
his attention as I stood beside my companions; but a few days afterwards my 
mistress called me to her, and asked me if I had remarked the young Ismael 
Bey when we had visited his mother. I told her that 1 had seen him; and 
she then informed me that the Hanoum desired to purchase me, in obedience 
to his wish; and demanded of me if I was willing to accede to the arrange- 
ment. Of course I consented ; and the Bey, having considered me as agreeable 
when I had withdrawn my yashmac, as he had anticipated, he purchased me 
for ten thousand piastres, and I became an inmate of the harem of Mustafa 
Effendi. I amstill happy,” she added plaintively, ‘* very happy, for I am sure 
he loves me; but I nevertheless hope to be more so; for ere long I shall bea 
mother, andshould my child prove to be a boy, from his odalique I may perhaps 
become his wife.” 

DIPLOMACY AND DIPLOMATISTS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

At the Austrian palace there were bails every Sunday throughout the Car- 
nival, where mustachios and diplomatic buttons were mfe. The never-ending 
cotillon, the rapid mazurka, the quadrille, and waltz, were equally popular ; 
and I have danced the first with a Greek, the second with a Russian, the third 
with a Frenchman, and the fourth with a German, during the course of the 
evening. 

The Baron de Stiirmer, the Austrian Minister, is about fifty years of age, 
partially bald, and remarkably graye-looking when not excited ; but his address 
4s peculiarly agreeable, and his smile like lightning. 

Sotame Ja Baronne is a good specimen of the present school of Parisian 
breeding : her pride is blent with playfulness, and her courtesy is as gracious 
as it is graceful. Although tant soit peu précicuse, she is perfectly free from 
pedantry, and is a delightful conversationist. She has memories of Napoleon 
at St. Helena, where she resided for several years; anecdotes, piqguantes and 
political—those well-worded and softly-articulated compliments which seat you 
upon velvet ; and, above all, that air of genuine laissez aller insouciance which 
no woman save a Parisian ever thoroughly acquires. I am indebted to the ele- 
gant hospitality of this lady for many of the most pleasant hours that I spent 
in the Frank circle at Pera. 

M. de Boutenieff, the Russian Minister, has a face which, for the first five 
minutes, baffles you by its contradictory expression: there is a character of 
benevolence and gentleness about the forehead and eyes, that attracts, while the 
subtle curve of the lip repulses by its cast of craft and caution: his conversa- 
tion is easy, courtly, and pleasing ; and his unremitted good-humour and affa- 
bility render him universally popular in society. Madame de Boutenieff, who 
is his second wife, is young, graceful, and lively, an indefatigable dancer, and a 
fascinating hostess; and, moreover, the niece of Nesselrode. 

The sotrées dansantes at the Russian palace terminated with a masked ball, 
which worthily wound up the Carnival, and was sustained with great spirit. 
The fair hostess herself, with two ladies attached to the Legation, and the wife 
of the French Chancellor, personated angels, who were led into the ball- room 
by a parti carré of devils, embodied by four of the Russian Secretaries. Some 
of our politicians will assuredly smile at the conceit, nor can I forbear to admit 
the propriety of the fancy ; for truly, when I consider the number of attachés 
to the Russian Legation, as compared with that of the other powers at this 
court, I am inclined to allow that ‘ their name is legion.” 

Even in a ball-room the Russian supremacy is palpably evident; their num- 
ber, their political power, their never-ceasing efforts at popularity, cannot be 
forgotten fora moment. There is diplomacy in every action, in every look, in 


every tone, and withal a self-gratulatory, quiet species of at-home-ness every- 
where and with everybody, which shows you at once that they are quite at ease, 
at least for the present. 

Exquisite, in the most wide acceptation of the term, in their costume, af- 
fectedly refined and aristocratic in their manners, acharnés pour la danse; 





‘¢ passant la moitié de leur témps a rien faire, et Pautre moitié a faire deg 
riens,” the attachés of M. de Boutenieff, upwards of thirty in number, are ag 
busily employed in turning heads and winning hearts, as though the great 
stake which they came here to play were but the secondary object of their 
mission. 

Count Koénigsmark, the Prussian Minister, is a high-bred and accomplished 
gentleman ; distinguished by that calm and graceful tenue that sits so well on 
men of rank, and which is the most becoming attribute alike of mental and of 
social aristocracy. 

The Sardinian Chargé d’Affaires, General Montiglio, is of very retirin 
habits, and mixes little in general society; but he is a person of considerable 
acquirements, and an indefatigable sportsman. His domestic history is a little 
romance, and may serve to account in a great measure for his love of retire. 
ment, and the hermit-like seclusion of his wife. Having made a mariage d’in- 
clination, which was considered by the Sardinian Court to be incompatible with 
his rank and position in society, he was sent into honourable exile to Smyrna, 
as Chargé d’ Affaires, whence he was a short time since removed to Constanti- 
nople ; where, as I before remarked, he is rarely met with amid the Perote 
crowd that fills the ambassadorial ball-rooms. 

We suspect the extracts we have taken will not convey a very 
fair notion of Miss Parpor’s work ; for as her excellence is more 
in manner than in matter, she requires greater space than we can 
afford her to admit of a full development of her peculiar merits, 
Nor need the general reader be deterred from perusing the 
volumes, because we do not consider that the author has given us 
any new information on the more palpable points of Turkey. To 
him, much of her matter will very likely be new ; and if not, her 
graceful and animated style of description makes the old agreeable, 





SOUVENIRS OF A SUMMER IN GERMANY. 


Tue author of these volumes on Germany made the regular tour 
of that country in 1836; starting from Calais, passing through 
Brussels to the Rhine, steaming up the river to Mayence, visiting 
several of the Brunnens, pushing on as far as Leipsig and Dres- 
den, and then returning to England va Paris. On this excursion 
she kept a diary for her own amusement, in which she noted down 
her impressions and feelings, the. little occurrences that happened 
to her party, and the most remarkable objects that struck her, 
whether of nature, art, or national customs. When the journey 
was finished, the journal was read by her friends ; they suggested 
its publication ; and as this is one of the few requests that are 
rarely refused, published it was. 

And, had the ground passed over been new, the request would 
have been judicious ; for the writer has a cheerful mind, an ani- 
mated manner, and the accomplishments befitting a woman of 
fashion, with apparently less of repulsiveness than usually belongs 
to her class and country, so that she describes pleasantly and al- 
most vivaciously. But critics know, though friends do not, that 
interest can only be imparted to the description of a reaped and 
well-gleaned field by a mind which is singularly gifted by nature 
or highly cultivated by art. The writer must have the intuitive 
faculty of putting old things in new lights, and the gift to do it 
with effect; or science must have taught him to look around with 
learned eyes, and vivify the results of study in agriculture, or 
trade, or art, or history. Something of this indeed is occasionally 
done, in a small way, by the amiable writer of these volumes ; and 
though the subject is not very recondite, see how a pursuit enables 
an observer to find interest in objects which nakedly seen have 
none, and to enrich the description by comparison. 

Ever since we left Cassel, we had been, as it were, passing through pic- 
tures; living, moving, breathing pictures of Teniers and Wilkie. — It was 
delightful to look on the realization of what had so often fascinated us on canvas. 
No wonder the Flemish painters excelled in their art—there is something so 
peculiarly picturesque in the scenes they dwelt among and loved to delineate, 
that these could not fail of calling forth every latent spark of genius in their 
nature. Then the colouring is so rich, so vivid, and produces such beautiful 
contrasts. We were never wearied of admiring the groups of pots and pans 
lying outside the farm-houses; their forms graceful in the highest degree, and 
in endless variety, and all of them of course quite new to us. The colours, too, 
are as varied and picturesque as the shapes. Besides the sienna brown we are 
so familiar with at home, there is a sort of bright peculiar green, a pale yellow 
and Jead colour. A Flemish crockery-ware stall is certainly a study fora 
painter. 

For several miles before we reached Lille, the dwellings that had so Jong de- 
lighted our eyes began to diminish in number, and soon ceased altogether. It 
was like descending from the poetry of life to its prose, quitting these beautiful 
pastoral scenes for a manufacturing district. In turning the angle of « read, 
we came suddenly upon a complete forest of windmills—there could not have 
been less than two hundred, all close to each other; and the effect of so many 
wheels in rapid motion was quite dazzling. They were employed in the ma- 
nufacture of rape-oil. 

We met several large flocks of sheep on the road. I was struck by their 
shape, which differs very much from the English ; and here again the old 
Flemish paintings, and particularly those on Scriptural subjects, where sheep 
are so often introduced, recur perpetually to the mind. The whole outline of 
the animal is far more graceful than in those of our country; and in the curve 
of the head especially, there is a beauty and an expression of meekness quite 
peculiar to themselves. The thousand touching images and ideas inseparable 
from a flock of sheep, seem to be suggested with double force by these. 





SENIOR'S LETTERS ON THE FACTORY ACT AS IT 
AFFECTS THE COTTON MANUFACTURE. 


Tus pamphlet originated in a tour of Mr. Senior's through the 
Manchester part of the cotton manufacturing districts, with a 
view to investigate the workings of the Factory Act. It consists 
Ist, of the author's Letters to the President of the Board of 
Trade, communicating the results of his observations and in- 
quiries ; 2d, of a Letter of Mr. Horner (the Factory Inspector) 
to Mr. Senior, commenting on the facts and conclusions of his cor- 
respondence, from part of which he differs ¢oto ceelo ; 3d, of a 
conversation held between Mr. Senior, Mr. Tuomson of 
Clithero, and Mr. Eomunp Asnwortm, on the subject of Educa- 
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tion, partly as it is, or can be conducted under the Factory Act, 
and partly upon the principle on which it might be generally en- 
forced. 

In a literary point of view, these Letters are very able. 
The subject has been comprehensively grasped; its prineiples 
are stated largely, and in their natural order; and they are not 
drily laid down, but animated and enforced by the essence of an 
aggregation of particular facts. Some of these are the result of 
the writer's own observation; others are derived from the infor- 
mation of the masters; and upon several of this latter class, or 
upon the conclusions resting on them, Mr. Horner is at issue 
with Mr. Sentor. In his preface, indeed, he seems to shake the 
assertions of the Factory Inspector as regards the profits of the 
cotton trade; upon the subject of “ relays,” however, the latter 
appears to have the advantage; and as to the alleged instances 
of harshness in the working of the Act by the Factory Superin- 
tendents, only one instance is adduced in evidence, and that upon 
a case still pending. 

The general conclusions to which we have come from a perusal 
of the pamphlet, do not greatly differ from those we expressed on 
a former occasion, when reviewing Mr. W1Nn@’s Evils of the Fac- 
tory System. The hardships, or whatever else they may be 
called, inflicted upon the children, spring out of the condition of a 
social system which cannot be remedied by partial legislation, 
that sometimes effects the very evil it was intended to remedy. 
“What are you doing here?” said Mr. AsuTon to a little fellow, 
whom he found working in one of his coal-mines. ‘ Working in 
mine, till Iam o/d enough to go into factory.” Aslong as a state 
of grinding poverty renders the earnings of children an object of 
importance to parents, they will compel them to work, if they can 
procure employment. Closing up one channel of employment 
will only force them into others, perhaps still more injurious. 

And if the exertions of legislators, humanely bolstering up the 
Corn-laws and every monopoly by which they Benefit at the ex- 
pense of other people, should close up all, our lawmakers will 
have to deal with “‘ an insurrection of the belly.” 

Thus much for the general view, which Mr. Senror only em- 
braces incidentally ; his object being to ascertain if it were prac- 
ticable as regards the cotton-manufactory, and safe for the inte- 
rests of the country at large, so far as they are connected with that 
branch of industry, either to extend the provisions of the present 
bill, or to render its machinery more stringent. And in both 
cases he decides in the negative, from reasons springing out of 
the nature of the manufacture (though he admits the advantage 
of improvements in detail). As some of these are instructive in 
themselves, are stated with felicitous precision and clearness, and 
have a much wider application than to the mere matter in hand, 
we will take them in the writer's own words. 

PECULIARITY OF THE COTTON MANUFACTURE, 

I have always been struck by the difference between the hours of work usual 
over the whole world in cotton factories and in other cmployments; and did 
not, until now, perceive the reasons, It seems to arise from two causes,—first, 
the great proportion of fixed to circulating capital, which makes long hours of 
work desirable; and secondly, the extraordinary lightness of the labour, if 
labour it can be called, which renders them practicable. I will take them 
separately. 

I. I find the usual computation to be that the fixed capital is in the propor- 
tion of four to one to the circulating; so that if a manufacturer has 50,000/. to 
employ, he will expend 40,000. in erecting his mill and filling it with ma- 
chinery, and devote only 10,0001. to the purchase of raw material (cotton, flour, 
and coals) and the payment of wages. I find also, that the whole capital is 
supposed in general to be turned over (or, in other words, that goods are pro- 
duced and sold representing the value of the whole capital, together with the 
manufacturer’s profit) in about a year; in favourable times in rather Jess—in 
others, such as the present, in rather more. I find also, that the net profit an- 
nually derived may be estimated at ten per cent. ; some computations placing it 
as low as seven and a half, others as high as eleven; ten I believe to be about 
the average. But in order to realize this net profit, a gross profit of rather 
more than fifteen per cent. is necessary; for although the circulating capital, 
being continually restored to its original form of money, may be considered as 
indestructible, the fixed capital is subject to incessant deterioration, not only 
from wear and tear, but also from constant mechanical improvements, which in 
eight or nine years reader obsolete machinery which when first used was the 
best of its kind. 

Under the present Jaw, no mill in which persons under eighteen years of age 
are employed (and, therefore, scarcely any mill at all) can be worked more 
than eleven and a half hours a-day,—that is, twelve hours for five days in the 
week, and nine on Saturday. 

Mr. Senior then enters into an analysis, from which it appears 
that the whole net profit isderived from the work done 7x the last 
hour. If the factory could be kept at work an hour and a half 
longer, the net profit would be doubled ; if the time were reduced 
one hour per day, net profit would be destroyed; and if it were 
reduced an hour and a half, even gross profit would go. The 
tendency of improvements in machinery, and in the means of 
transport, is to increase this disproportion of circulating to fixed 
capital; and Mr. Skn1or says— 

Under such circumstances, I fully anticipate that, in a very few years, the 
fixed capital, instead of its present proportion, will be as 6 to 7 or even 10 to 1 
to the circulating ; and consequently, that the motives to long hours of work 
will become greater, as the only means by which a large proportion of fixed 
capital can be made profitable. ‘* When a labourer,” said Mr. Ashworth to 
me, ‘ lays down his spade, he renders useless, for that period, a capital worth 
eighteenpence : when one of our people leaves the mill, he renders useless a 
capital that has cost 100/,” 

The employment in a cotton factory is not, however, so severe 
as has been asserted. 

The exceeding easiness of cotton-factory labour renders long hours of work 
practicable. With the exception of the mule spinners, a very small portion of 
the operatives, probably not exceeding 12,000 or 15,000 in the whole kingdom, 
and constantly diminishing in number, the work is merely that of watching 
the machinery, and piecing the threads that break. I have seen the girls who 





thus attend standing with their arms folded during the whole time that I stayed 
in the room—others sewing a handkerchief or sitting down. The work, in 
fact, is scarcely equal to that of a shopman behind a counter in a frequen 
shop—mere confinement, attention, and attendance. 

Under these circumstances, cotton factories have always been worked for 
very long hours. From thirteen to fifteen, or even sixteen hours, appear to 
be the usual hours per day abroad. Our own, at their commencement, were 
kept going the wel pe day hours. The difficulty of cleaning and re- 
pairing the machinery, and the divided responsibility—arising from the neces- 
sity of employing a double staff of overlookers, book-keepers, &c. have nearly 
put an end tu this practice; but until Hobhouse’s Act reduced them to an 
nine, our factories generally worked from seventy to eighty hours per week. 
Any plan, therefore, which should reduce the present comparatively short hours, 
must either destroy profit, or reduce wages to the Irish standard, or raise the 
price of the commodity, by an amount which it is not easy for me to estimate. 

The estimate in the paper signed by the principal fine spinners, is, that it 
would raise prices by 16 per cent. That the increase of price would be such as 
to occasion, even in the home market, a great diminution of consumption, I 
have no doubt; and from all that I read and hear, on the subject of foreign 
competition, I believe that it would, in a great measure, exclude us from the 
foreign market, which now takes off three-fourths of our annual production. 

* * ® * 4 * 


Every increase of price will further diminish consumption; and every 
further diminution of consumption will occasion an increased relative cost of 
production, and consequently a further increase of price. First will go the 
foreign market—already in a precarious state, aud, once lost, irrecoverable ; 
since, according to the law to which I have referred, the more our rivals pro- 
duce—the wider the markets which are opened to their competition in conse- 
quence of the rise of Englsh prices—the cheaper they will be able to produce. 
This again, by diminishing the quantity produced at home, will increase its 
relative cost of production; and that again will increase prices and diminish 
consumption; until I think I see, as in a map, the succession of causes which 
may render the cotton manufactures of England mere matter of history. 

I have no doubt, therefore, that a ten hours bill would be utterly ruinous. 
And I do not believe that any restriction whatever of the present hours of 
work could be safely made. 

RESULTS OF THE FACTORY SYSTEM UPON ITs * VICTIMS.” 

The general impression on us all as to the effects of factory labour has been 
unexpectedly favourable. The factory workpeople in the country districts 
are the plumpest, best-clothed, and healthiest looking persons of the labouring 
class that I have ever seen. The girls, especially, are fat more good-looking 
(and good looks are fair evidence of health and spirits) than the daughters of 
agricultural labourers. The wages earned per family are more than double 
those of the South. We examined at Egerton three of the Bledlow pauper 
migrants. Being fresh to the trade, they cannot be very expert; yet one 
family earned 11. 19s. 6d., another 2/. 13s. 6d., and the other 1/. 16s. per 
week. At Hyde we sawanother. They had six children, under thirteen; and 
yet the earnings of the father and two elder children were 30s. a week. All 
these families live in houses to which a Gloucestershire cottage would be a 
mere outhouse. And not only are factory wages high, but, what is more im- 
portant, the employment is constant. Nothing, in fact, except the strikes of 
the workpeople themselves, seems to interrupt it. Even now, when the hand- 
loom weavers and lacemakers are discharged by thousands, the factory opera= 
tives are in full employ. This is one of the consequences of the great propor= 
tion of fixed capital, and the enormous loss which follows its standing idle for 
asingle day. Nothing can exceed the absurdity of the lamentation over the 
children as ‘‘crowded in factories.” Crowding in a factory is physically im- 
possible. The machinery occupies the bulk of the space; the persons who 
have to attend to it are almost too distant to converse. Birley’s weaving-room, 
covering an acre of ground, had not space among the looms for more than 170 
persons. Bailey’s factory, covering two acres and a half one story high, and 
therefore, taking together the ground floor and first floor, containing five acres 
of apartment, was to be worked by about 800 operatives, which gives more 
than 15 yards square toeach. I only wish that my work-room in Southampton 
Buildings had as much space, in proportion to the people in it. 

PERSONEL MACHINERY. 

The “ personel” of a large factory is a machine as complicated as its “ ma- 

teriel,” and is, I think, on the whole, the great triumph of Sir R. Arkwright’s 
genius. Insuch an establishment, from 700 to 1400 persons, of all ages and 
both sexes, almost all working by the piece, and earning wages of every 
amount between two shillings and forty shillings a week, ate engaged in pro~ 
ducing one ultimate effect, which is dependent on their combined exertions. 
Any stoppage, even any irregularity in one department, deranges the whole. 
A strict and almost superstitious discipline is necessary to keep this vast instru- 
ment going for a single day. Now how, ask the mill-owners, could-this 
discipline be kept up, if the sub-inspectors were at liberty to walk over our 
establishments at all hours; listen to the complaints and jealousies of all our 
servants, and at their instigation summon us as criminals before the Magis- 
trates? Could the discipline, they ask, of a regiment or of a ship be carried on, 
if we had sub-inspectors of regiments, with power to ask all the privates for 
grievances, and summon their officers for penalties ? 
There are other passages that might be quoted, and points 
that might be made, especially in the Dialogue on Education : 
but the tract is very short, and our notice is long; so we must refer 
the reader to a pamphlet, for the perusal of which the busy should 
find time and the idle resolution. 





DR. LARDNER ON STEAM COMMUNICATION 
WITH INDIA. 

Attuoven studded with too many solemn commonplaces, and 
mingling with the zeal of an advocate the ipse dixit manner of a 
pedagogue in his school, Dr. LArpNer's pamphlet is the most 
distinct and business-like publication that we have seen in favour 
of Steam Navigation to India, Against the risks and difficulties 
attendant upon the punctual execution of the plan, Dr. LaRDNER, 
indeed, adduces no new facts,—though he makes the novel 
assertions, that the coral reefs of the Red Sea offer no impedi- 
ments to the voyage of a steamer; and that there are “ numerous 
harbours, as well on the Arabian as on the Abyssinian and 
Egyptian coasts, which would form places of refuge, in case of 
accidental derangement, or extraordinary stress of weather,” for 
vessels of a thousand tons! He has, however, thrown out some 
judicious suggestions with respect to the choice of depét stations 
between India and Egypt, if they can be effected; and laid down 
some excellent rules regarding the build, class, and character of 
the steamers that should be employed. 

As regards the first of these points, Dr. LarpNer truly states,. 








that insular stations between India and Egypt for depots of fuel, 
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&c. would be far preferable to any on the main land, to avoid the 
chances of interference or collision with the natives; and he 
points out, as well adapted for this purpose, the small isle of Cama- 
ran in the Red Sea, and Socotra, an island on the coast of Africa, 
at the extreme verge of the Indian Ocean. There is this little 
obstacle, indeed, in the way—that we have not a shadow of right 
to either of them; but our author declares, that “to obtain the 
cession” of Socotra could not be a matter of any difficulty ; and 
he gives an ominous hint as to the other—‘ Camaran,” quoth the 
Doctor of Laws, “ belongs to an independent Sheik, who resides 
upon it in acastle; it has frequently changed masters, and pos- 
session alone seems to constitute the title of its present owner.” 
*¢ That snuffbox,” argued Mr. Vaux, “belongs to an old gentle- 
man, who keeps it in his pocket; it has frequently changed 
masters, and possession alone seems to constitute the title of its 
present owner: so, hey presto! let it have a new one.” 

The remarks of Dr. Larpner upon the steam part of the enter- 
prise are entitled to more attention than his geography or his 
ethics. He proposes that the line from England to India should 
be under “ one single agency” throughout; and not to be taken 
up from Malta, or have any connexion with the present Post-oflice 

editerranean packets, unless it were to supersede them. The 
reason for this is, that parcels and passengers may be ‘ booked” 
throughout, without being transferred from one agency to another 
with divided responsibility. He judiciously urges, that no false 
economy should be used at starting; and recommends that 
steamers should be built of 1,000 tons and 250 horse power, as 
the most effective size for contending with the seas they will have 
to encounter. The vessels should be numerous enough to allow 
a fresh one to ply between every station; on arriving at which, 
passengers and luggage should be transferred to the steamer in 
‘waiting, leaving the new comer to rest its turn. For, 

“‘ I¢ is found that the machinery of a steamer requires after moderate inter- 
vals to be examined and readjusted ; the fire-places and flues to be swept and 
scraped ; the boilers to be discharged of their contents, and well cleansed both 
internally and externally. If this process be omitted, or only observed after 
protracted intervals of uninterrupted work, the machinery will not only be 

uickly destroyed, but even while it lasts the performance of the vessel will be 
inefficient; her speed will be diminished, her consumption of fuel will be aug- 
mented, and? that portion of fuel which fails to propel her will be actively 
engaged in working her destruction. Ina word, asteam-engine, like an animal, 
requires regular repose at reasonable intervals; of which being deprived, it 
ceases to be capable of useful labour.” 

The vessel, engines, and fittings-up, should be specially adapted 
for this service; the accommodation to be of a liberal and “ luxu- 
rious” kind. They should exactly correspond to one another, not 
only as regards magnitude, model, and fitting-up, 
esses but in every particular, nautical and mechanical; so that any part of 
ne would admit of being interchanged for a similar part of another. ‘Thus, 
any part of the machinery or stores, for any one of these vessels, would be fitted 
for any other. The berths and conveniences provided for passengers would 
precisely correspond.” 

The expense, exclusive of stations, but including the first cost 
of the vessels, Dr. LARDNER estimates at 126,200/. a year. He 
calculates the returns at 213,000/.; but this supposes that the 
vessels, in stage-coach phraseology, “fill.” If, however, only half 
the number of passengers who now go by the Cape proceeded by 
the new route, the returns would more than cover the estimated 
expenses. The calculation, onthe more certain data of newspapers 
and letters, merely yields, however, some 18,000/. And though 
we think that, when the certainty. of the passage is established, 
many passengers will prefer the steamers to the longer passage 
round the Cape, we do not believe that the rapt visions of Dr. 
Larpner will be fulfilled for years to come. He seems to over- 
look or to shut his eyes to the risk of infection, and to the delays 
of quarantine. 

owever, as we said some months ago, the experiment ought to 
be tried; and, if punctually practicable, continued for some time 
even ata loss. But although three years have now elapsed since 
a Committee of the House of Commons recommended the attempt, 
and although the mercantile community both in England and 
India are anxiously moving in the matter, nothing, we believe, 
has been done by Government, except to spend some 20,0002. on a 
foolish expedition to the Euphrates. How long will it be before 
Whig rulers learn practical wisdom, or act with common sense? 
Here is a matter which all parties must support, or at least refrain 
from opposing ; one, too, interesting to various influential classes, aot 
involving much expense, or, in its establishment, any difliculties ; 
and carrying with its attempt alone a certain degree of eclat. 
If the Tories come into power, we may be sure that short and 
swift communication with India will be one of their show-cards, 
as the universal penny-postage for letters will be another. 





REMARKS ON ANCIENT AND MODERN ART. 


In the dearth of publications on the arts of design, we gladly wel- 
come the appearance in a collected form of these sensible remarks, 
by a writer who, though only an amateur, thoroughly understands 
his subject, and has a fine and vigorous sense of the beautiful and 
picturesque. Inthe department of architecture, indeed, his know- 
ledge of the principles and practice of design would seem to imply 
a professional course of study; and the essay on this subject is 
therefore the most full and original. 

The volume is divided into three heads,—Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, and Painting; under which are arranged, in a more con- 
nected shape, the substance of remarks that have appeared at 
various times in some of the Edinburgh periodicals. Each section 
commences with an historical and a critical view of ancient art. 





This is the portion most satisfactorily treated, though little new 
can be said, and the ground has been often gone over before. The 
sketch of the progress of art from its revival in Italy, is very 
slight and imperfect; notwithstanding it embraces that golden 
age, the period which produced MicnagL ANGELO, RAFFAgLug, 
and Leonarpo pA Vinci. The notices of contemporary schoolg 
and artists consist chiefly of loose extracts, taken at random from 
other writers, interspersed with a few general observations of g 
superficial kind. There is a great deal of compilation, indeed, 
throughout; and, regarded as a complete and comprehensive trea- 
tise on the fine arts, it is, as the author acknowledges, manifestly 
incomplete. The value of the book consists in the justness of the 
opinions; which, if not very striking or original, are well ang 
forcibly expressed. Their promulgation in this shape will bring 
them in the way of miscellaneous readers, and thus good service 
will be done to the cause of art in improving the public taste, 

The strictures on contemporary criticism were scarcely worth 
republication ; though they serve to show in how unsettled a state 
are the opinions of the most intelligent writers on art, and what 
wild and fanciful theories they are apt to form for the want of 
practical knowledge to guide their speculations. The essay on 
the Restoration of the Parthenon as a National Monument, re- 
vives a bygone topic, that we suspect lives more strongly in the 
author's fancy than in the regard of the Scottish people. 

We give an extract or two fromthe remarks on Modern Archi- 
tecture. The exposition of the pedantry, bad taste, and want of 
invention of the present race of architects, as exemplified in their 
erections, is spirited and lively. From this sweeping censure Mr, 
Barry in particular is excepted: his design for the new Houses 
of Parliament is characterized as “ truly magnificent,” and cal- 
culated “ to redeem the national character, and to eclipse any 
sping that has been produced in the metropolis since the days of 

ren. 

The mania for Greek architecture is happily ridiculed, and the 
absurdity of rejecting the Roman modifications clearly demon- 
strated in the following passages. It should be observed that the 
writer bas a reverential admiration for the Athenian edifices: 
what he complains of is, that their unity of design is not pre- 
served by modern adapters of their style and decorations; the 
miscalled Grecian structures of the present day being mere 
patchwork jumbles of fragments beautiful in themselves, and still 
more so with regard to their original purpose, but losing their 
character and fitness by incongruous combinations and misappro- 
priations, 

Every master mason, every plasterer, every carpenter who knows how to 
work a Grecian Doric column and entablature, piques himself on his knowledge 
of Grecian architecture, and looks with ineffable contempt on the Roman and 
Italian styles, and the ignorance of his predecessors. Every dwellinghouse 
and shop-front must have its tiny, fluted, baseless, Pestum columns. Every 
public building, be it a church or meeting-house, a palace or hospital, a college 
or club-house, a theatre or gaol, has its Grecian Doric or lonic portico. 
Whatever may be the style or character of the building in other respects, it 
becomes henceforth a genuine Grecian structure. Graceful and appropriate as 
porticos are when properly applied, their constant recurrence on a paltry scale 
becomes sickening and nauseous ; more especially the Doric, which is degraded 
to the most common and plebeian purposes—to petty porches, door-cases, and 
chimney-pieces; nor is it at all unlikely that it will descend at last to the classic 
decoration of our candlesticks, bed-posts, and other implements of domestic 
furniture. If the order of the columns be copied—though on ever so pitiful 
a scale—from some of the remains of Greece, then the whole building is pom- 
pously announced to be after such a structure at Athens. * * 

Unless modern architects be prepared to relinquish the cupola, the vault, and 
the arch—the practice of placing one order above another—the subdivision into 
stories—as well as the application of the orders as appendages and parasitical 
decoration—it is gross affectation and inconsistency to sneer and inveigh as 
they do at the Roman and Italian. Even supposing the Italian masters had at 
an early period obtained access to the remains of Greece, whatever might have 
been the result in the purity of the individual order, or the restoration of the 
temple and other Grecian structures, it is impossible to imagine they could have 
overlooked the admirable scope afforded by the combinations of the arch and 
vault, and the practice of placing one order above another; nor could their 
acquaintance with the Grecian have in the least facilitated the improvement 
and application of the modern cupola, the boast of the Italian school, the 
noblest offspring of the arch, and the most glorious addition which since the 
suppression of the pure Grecian style has been made to architecture. Mores 
over, it cannot be too often repeated, that the superiority of the Grecian con- 
sists, not exclusively in the mere proportions of the individual orders and details, 
but in the general composition and collocation of the entire structure, “pre< 
senting to the eye one unbroken whole, complete on every side, and graceful in 
all its parts.” “When on a small scale, or combined in portions, it is decidedly 
inferior both to the Roman and Italian. 


FORSTER'S EMINENT BRITISH STATESMEN. 


Tuis number of the Cyclopedia contains the lives of the two 
greatest and happiest heroes of English freedom, Pym and 
Hamppen. The greatest, not only for their own intrinsic abilities, 
but for the successful vigour with which they contended against 
the genius of Srrarrorp, the power of the Crown, and all the 
veal difficulties and risks which beset the Reformers of those 
days: the happiest, as dying before the anarchy that followed 
the triumph of the cause they had spent their lives in supporting. 

In the present volume, as in its predecessor, Mr. ForsTER 
aims at combining history with biography; and we think suc- 
ceeds better than before, although his heroes are sometimes lost 
sight o! in the events with which they were connected, and (a 
less excusable fault) little but living heroes are improperly 
stuck in complimentary niches at the foot of his pages. To 
what may be called the leading incidents in the public lives of 
either statesman, nothing new can of course be added, for the 
salient points are always visible to the first comer; but the en- 
thusiastic industry of the author has enabled him to bring. forth 
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————— 
from their hiding-places a great many details respecting the ex- 
ertions of Pym, and has happily discovered (in the British 
Museum) a copy of the patriot’s celebrated speech on the meeting 
of Parliament of 1640; which is worthy of its high reputation, 
and justifies the reports of the effects it produced. In point of fire 
and flow—‘‘the lava flood "—Pym was inferior to DemostHENEs; 
and both the shaping of his matter and the style of his manner 
were dashed by the fashion of the age; but he was unrivalled for 
wer, weight, and gravity, and perhaps for aptness. If it were 
only fog the quotations from Pym’s speeches, this volume should 
be in the hands of every lover and every student of powerful old 
nglish. 
a perusal cf it will also be useful to the politician; not merely 
for the full picture of the Parliamentary history of the times it 
will furnish him, but for the strong contrast it offers to the Parlia- 
mentary practice of the present day. And this difference, by the by, 
obtains throughoutour history. When the prerogatives of the Crown 
were unsettled, the liberties of the people ill-defined, the country 
accustomed to exercises of arbitrary power, the nobility strong in 
opinion and an unshaken prestige, and not altogether weak in 
their command of physical force,—whilst bonds, or ruin, or death 
itself, might await the bold opponent of the Court, and even 
attend upon freedom of speech,—then the Representatives of the 
People were energetic, active, and resolute; up and doing against 
the intrigues of the creatures of the Crown; brooking not the 
slightest appearance of interference from the Lords, and never 
submitting to their checks. Now, when the right and might of 
the People are universally admitted, what does the Reformed 
Parliament do? It quails. Compared with their forefathers, the 
Commons of England are emasculated: 





EUREKA, A PROPHECY OF THE FUTURE. 


Tuisis another injudicious attempt at novelty in a mode in which 
no one but a possessor of the highest genius could possibly suc- 
¢eed, and which a man so qualified would not attempt, because 
he would perceive, that whilst failure was very likely, he could 
produce no greater effect by wandering from the beaten track, 
than remaining in it. To lay the scene of a novel in a world that 
may exist some hundreds or thousands of years hence, seems an 
easy way of becoming original; but in reality it only enables one 
to be fantastic. If life be painted such as the author has seen it, 
it would be better, because more natural, that he should adapt his 
framework to his matter. If he endeavour to draw upon his fancy, 
his preposterous, flat, and lifeless abstractions, inspire no interest ; 
and if he combine, as he must in all human probability, his ex- 
periences and his fancies, we have an incongruous mixture like 
the egri somnia against which the poet warns the student. The 
only exception to this rule is in the case of satirical works, where 
the allegory adds clearness and piquancy to the ridicule it 
heightens. 

Although the book before us displays evidences of a kind of off- 
hand vigour and fluency, it does not tempt us to retract one iota 
from the dogma we have laid down. So far as we have read, the 
characters, incidents, ideas, and sentiments, though they may differ 
something from those of real life, differ nothing from those of 
many novels, except in a certain exaggeration, to which a writer 
is naturally tempted, by the facility which a new social system of 
his own creation seems to afford him. So far as our exami- 
nation enables us to speak, Europe, in this “ Prophecy of the 
Future,” has sunk into barbarism; the system of North America 
has become monarchal and aristocratical, though on a very grand 
scale ; Southern Africa represents, but also exaggerated, America 
as it now exists, with its lucre-loving spirit, and its slavery ; and 
Atstralia, we guess, shadows forth a nation whose ancestors were 
“rogues all.” The method by which the countries are passed in 
review, is by sending the hero, a son of one of the merchant- 
princes of Columbia, on his travels, to see the world and sell his 
father's cargo. He is accompanied by an attendant, whom we 
opine to be a lady-love in disguise; by a tutor and a doctor, who 
discourse a variety of speculations; and (which is very remarkable, 
considering that merchants generally inquire into the character of 
&@man with whom they intrust their ships and their sons) by a 
piratical captain ; whilst the ship is manned by some of this wor- 
thy’s old officers and crew. After leaving the Cape and its rogue- 
ries behind, the pirates rise, master the well-disposed, and carry 
them to Madagascar ; where we leave them, having just effected 
their escape, through the agency of Zebra, or as we should say, 
the disguised Eureka. 





FINE ARTS. 
PORTRAITS OF THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. 
A coop portrait of the Princess Victoria, 
“ Th’ expectancy and rose of the fair state,” 
is a national desideratum. Hitherto we have seen none worthy of 
‘universal acceptance, though there are several extant; but as our 
readers may be interested in an opinion of the merits of those 
+ have any pretension to authenticity, we will briefly characterize 
m 


The full-length portrait, painted by Geonce Hayter, was taken a 
few years ago, when the Princess had just entered her teens: it is 
what would be called a pleasing likeness of girlhood, but without de- 
cided character; and the picture is lumbered up with accessories of 
Study and royalty. : ‘ 

A sketch by the same artist in lithography, representing the Princess, 
still young in her teens, standing by the side of her mother, who is 
seated with one hand round her daughter’s waist, conveys a better like- 





ness of the Dutchess of Kent than of the young Princess. The 
features are like, but the face is lifeless and inexpressive. The coms 
position is most unfortunate: the Princess looks like a colossal doll. 
This print has been engraved on a smaller scale. 

A miniature by CoLLEn, engraved in the stippled manner by Woote 
NOTH, is the best and most agreeable resemblance: it has a womanly 
air, but the Princess’s form is fully developed for her age. Still it is 
not characteristic: the attitude, too, is strained, and the style is over 
smooth and hard. 

The most recent is a lithographic drawing from the life, in profile, by 
Lane. The features are very strongly defined; the eye has a fixed 
and vacant stare; and the drawing is precise and rigid, giving the im- 
pression of a cold formal character, and a person of mature age. 

The common fault of all, in short, is a want of animation and 
gracefulness: they are deficient in the very quality which is most 
strongly characteristic of the original—an interesting simplicity. 

It will be a reflection on British artists if we do not accomplish a 
portrait of the Heiress Presumptive to the Throne, worthy of the 
country and its future Queen. Yet we scarcely know where to point 
to a painter who is likely to do justice to the fair original. We have 
no eminent painter of female beauty. Mrs. CarrenrTer is the only 
artist of the present day who has successfully portrayed feminine deli- 
cacy and sweetness; giving an air of ease and natural grace to the per 
son, and a pleasing, life-like expression of the character, in the countes 
nance. She might most fitly be commissioned to paint a picture of 
the Princess: we commend her to the choice of loyal Liberals who 
may desire a true and agreeable resemblance of the Nation’s Hope. 





OLD PICTURES AT THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
ResvuMina our view of the Portraits, we are struck not only with the 
— and completeness of the art, the living and identical look of the 

eads, and the decided character of their expression, but the entire 
absence of that vulgar flattery which debases modern portraiture. The 
old masters were above this necessity: indeed it seems never to have 
occurred to them. To stamp the individual on the canvas was their 
task, and nobly they fulfilled it. VaNDYKE was the first and the most 
refined of pictorial flatterers; and he was led to adopt the custom 
rather to please himself than his sitters: his sense of the picturesque 
and his fondness for grace and elegance were greater than his reverence 
for truth, and led him sometimes to sophisticate character by giving an 
air and look foreign to the person whom he painted. All his male por- 
traits have a chivalrous bearing, and his ladies are “ of the court, courtly.” 
KNeEtLer and Lexy followed bis example to excess, like courtiers 
servilely aping the fashion of the monarch. Our own REYNOLDS gave 
an air of assumed dignity to his portraits that did not always belong to 
the original; but it was only, as in the case of VANDYKE, when there 
was no more intrinsic quality to embody. ReryNo.ps delineated sense 
and beauty with sober truth; and GarnsporouGH was simplicity itself. 
LawkEncE lowered real greatness and elevated insignificance to the con- 
ventional level of gentility. None of the works of these painters form 
part of the present exhibition. The sterlingimpress of truth gives value 
to every portrait here. One sometimes thinks that Trrian favoured 
his subjects intellectually, for we never see a weak or foolish 
face of his: but personal character in his time was more robust 
and decided; and that penetrating look which pierces like a sword 
is often but the expression of physical power and self-possession—it 
is earnestness, formidable by its intensity, and not always remarkable 
for sensibility or refinement or bespeaking profound thought or 
elevated character. The factis, that the commonest face, in virtue of 
its humanity, has in its best aspect a meaning that attracts sympathy 
or commands attention, and may well employ the skill of the greatest 
painter to portray. Even the Dutch housewives and burgomasters 
become interesting to us from the identity of the representation: the 
Dutch painters were no flatterers, though REMERANDT gave to his Jews 
an air of venerableness and a look of gravity amounting to grandeur. 

Here is Philip the Second, by Tirran, (8,) trussed in a coate 
armour, his sensual face “ glistening with ungodly dew,” and his dark, 
lustrous, well-opened eye, looking out at you with a calm casual glance, 
as if it had just rolled its orb in that direction. Wesee no assumption 
of kingly state, no flattery in form, feature, or attitude: the man 
stands before you “in his habit as he lived.” The impression is as 
vivid as of the reality. Tirian’s portrait of Navagero, a Venetian 
nobleman, and celebrated Latin poet, (48,) is a profile only, and the 
eye does not meet the spectator’s; but there is an air of life in the 
grave, ‘thoughtful, and dignified face. There is more animation in the 
** Head of a Friar,” by Tittan, (122,) a young man with sharp fea- 
tu es, anda quiet, subtle, smiling expression, like that of a disputant 
who thinks he has the best of the argument. 

TINTORETTO’s portraits have a look of antiquity beyond those of 
any other painter: we fancy them to be the work of the Tirtan of 
an earlier age. Nicholas Cappellus, Admiral of the Venetian fleet, 
(2,) has the aspect of a veteran of eld, or a champion of romance: 
the Archbishop of Spalatro, (17,) looks like a primitive pedagogue ; 
and Vesalius, (49,) must have lived before biographies were written. 
Not that the characters are deficient in vitality, but they seem to be- 
long to a remote period. 

VELASQuUEZ, the Spanish Titan, has transplanted a scion of royalty 
to his canvas, where it lives for ever in perpetual youth and innocence 
—Don Balthazar, son of Philip the Fourth, (25,) an urchin prince of 
Spain. He looks directly at you, with the full, open gaze of child- 
hood: his eye has that unreserved purposeless intelligence so cha- 
racteristic of ingenuousness and inexperience. WVaANDYKE has pre~ 
served this expression in his pictures of the children of Charles 
the First and of the Duke of Buckingham—though they look like 
courtiers in embryo. J.awreNceE substituted for it a precocious 
aspect of contemplation, in his famous poitrait of Master Lambton; 
which, together with the attitude, and the velvet dress among rocks, 
gives it an affected air, very different from the genuine simplicity of this 
picture of childhood by VreLasquez. Another of the royal children 
of Spain, lying swathed up in its state cradle, (189,) has the infantile 
stare of babyhood. This is in the South Room; at the end of which 
is an equestrian portrait, by VeLasquez, of Don Luis de Haro, Minis- 
ter to Philip the Fourth, (154.) He has taken off his broad Spanish 
hat, as though saluting some one, and waves it with a princely air of 
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gracefulness, his face beaming with frank intelligence. In this room 
also are two most elaborately-finished whole-length portraits— Charles 
the First, by Cornetius JANSEN, (167,) and Mary Queen of Scots, 
by Freperick ZuccHERo, (178.) The costumes as well as the heads 
are wrought like a miniature; but the eye is not, as in modern 
portraits, attracted by the dress more than the face. Charles’s 
swarthy, melancholy countenance, bears a stronger resemblance 
to his son, the Second Charles, than in the portraits of VANDYKE ; 
who we may see by this has given the unhappy king a gallant 
swagger and an elate air, at variance with his natural character. Zuc- 
CHERO has let out the truth of Mary Stuart’s nature, in the sly, watchful 
eye, and the sensual expression of the lower part of the face: her 
beauty amounts only to fairness in feature and complexion; it has not 
that innocence, sensibility, and natural sweetness, which are the charm 
of true feminine loveliness, The dress is very quaintly sumptuous : 
the petticoat looks like a golden extinguisher, and the boddice of crim- 
son velvet is stiff with padding within and embroidery and jewels with- 
out. All the great portrait-painters took immense pains with costume, 
but still more with the wearer: the reality of the dress increased the 
living identity of the person. 

We have treated of the portraits in this exhibition, not only as being 
most interesting in. themselves, and including the finest specimens of 
painting, but in order to contrast the portraits of the old masters with 
those of the moderns, and show wherein the difference consists. The 
present race of painters aim at pleasing by flattery ; but they overlook 
the best mode of flattering even—namely, to bring out the noblest 
part of individual nature, the mind. This is the only way of over- 
coming physiognomical defects of feature and expression: but we fear 
there are few living painters that have the art to accomplish it. 
They may assent to the truth of the proposition that character is more 
interesting than unmeaning comeliness, but object, that sitters who 
pay to be set off to the best advantage will not give up the false- 

ood that tickles their vanity for the truth that might shock their self- 
love. Few persons, we fear, would look complacently on themselves if 
we had the power 

“* To see ourselves as others see us ;” 
and the attempt to tell truth on canvas might lead to fresh icono- 
clastic assaults on pictures. The Soanrs, whose conceit had been 
wounded by truth-telling Mactisrs, would declare “ war to the knife,” 
and sing in chorus, parodying the rogues’ ditty, 
“ For Jerdan’s sharp penknife shall set us at ease, 
And every min’s face shall be painted to please.” 

But all sitters are not old, ugly, foolish, and vain; and that same 
veil of blissful delusion which hides from us our moral ugliness, would 
prevent the individual from perceiving the latent defects of character 
indicated by the expression of the face. We dare say Mary Queen 
of Scots found no cause of offence in ZuccuERo’s portrait, though 
all who knew her could trace in its features the character of the 
woman. 

A view of the rest of the old pictures will form the subject of 
another notice, when opportunity serves. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
THE SCULPTURE. 

Tue display of Sculpture may be taken as a fair sample of the talent 
of the British school; for though Wrsrmacorr has but one figure, and 
Srevier and CampsELL contribute only a bust each, while Loucu and 
Carew are wholly unrepresented, and the animal sculptor Wyatt, of 
cocked-hat and pigtail celebrity, has not sent so much as a horse's head, 
Gisson, Baty, and CuanTrey, are in full force, and the young mo- 
dellers furnish their quota. 

Of the higher qualites—invention and sentiment—there is as lament- 
able a deficiency as in the department of painting, and about the same 
average amount of executive skill. There are some clever and pretty 
things, but nothing great. 

Among the works of fancy, Grnson’s group of “ Hylas Surprised by 
the Naiades,” (1178,) is the most elaborate ; but the conception of the 
subject is utterly unimaginative, and the expression of the faces is blank 
of meaning. As a group, the composition of the three figures is not 
felicitous, and its merits are confined to the execution. The figures 
are graceful, especially the young Hylas, correctly modelled, and ina 
classic style; but it is that of the later period of Greek art, after it 
had become corrupted by the Roman effeminacy—it wants the noble 
simplicity of the Phidian age. The chiselling is over-wrought, giving 
by its polish a hardness to the furms and increasing that rigidity which 
is the effect of subduing the musculation. It is not flesh, but marble: 
the limbs could not move from t' eir position. A statue should not be 
a petrifaction: the marble ought to represent not form merely, but 
life and motion. Without going to the Elgin Marbles, it is sufficient 
to turn toa “ Fawn Sleeping,” (1163,) by Brun, asculptor of the French 
school: here is a figure that could rise up and walk: the recumbent 
posture is not graceful, and the form is meagre, but you see that it is made 
of bone and muscle, and that it has joints to move withal. This is an 
example of the natural style as opposed to the conventional classical of 
Gizson: both are equally highly-finished, but one is real, the other 
artificial. 

A small statue by Ginson, “ Love disguised as a Shepherd,” (1169,) is 
a bijou of sculpture. “¢ Sylvia and the Wounded Stag,” (1170,) by Gort, is 
another specimen of the petty-classic or Roman-Greek style, in which 
its vicious qualities are exaggerated to a ludicrous extreme: the folds 
of drapery are like a net-work of maccaroni. 

Wyatt's “ Nymph at the Bath,” (1180,) is the most graceful figure 
in the room, but still too much in the modern conventional style: in 
aiming at ideal beauty, the artist has sacrificed truth: the nymph has 
no blade-bones—her shoulders are cushions. Compare the back of the 
nearest of Ginson’s nymphs with hers. Werstmacort’s Euphrosyne, 
(1160,) is an effort of fancy for a modern sculptor to make, but 

“ The goddess fair and free, 

In Heaven yclept Euphrosyne, 

And by men heart-easing mirth,” 
looks rather melancholy-mild, and might better pass for a personifica- 
tion of Spring. The modelling of this figure is really disgraceful to 
a sculptor of Mr. WestMacotTT’s standing: he cannot surely have 
wrought from the life. The lower limbs have no power to support the 
body. If the ideal be the unnatural, or, as it was defined to us by a 








sculptor, consist in showing the form in motion without Muscular 
action, then this is ideal; though, by the by, some appearance of Muscle 
was recognized as an essential by this definition, and in this figure there 
is none. Park’s “ Spherobolos, or Ballthrower,” (1172,) errs in the 
opposite extreme ; but the spirit and energy of the action redeem jt, 
faults of exaggeration. The attitude, though too much strained to be 
natural, even for so violent an exertion, expresses the Purpose 
vigorously: the muscles are alive with extreme activity—the fore-arm 
of the hand that holds the ball excepted, which is passive and Poorly 
modelled: indeed the execution is very unequal, and there sre other 
parts equally faulty. But Park is a young man, and ina work evincing 
such originality and high promise we are not disposed to be hyper. 
critical. The companion-figure, ‘‘ The Eagle-shooter,” (1176,) by 
BELL, is extravagant in attitude, and tame in action: the muscles are jn 
repose. The “ Infant Hercules,” (1197,) by this artist, is a ludicroys 
caricature ; and his ‘ Psyche,” (1173,) mere commonplace. An alto. 
relieve of “ Mercury presenting Pandora to Prometheus,” (1190,) by 
WeEstMacotr junior, is an Academical thesis in marble. That of 
“ Wickliffe Preaching” has more interest and character. 

Baivey has carved in marble his beautiful group of ‘ Maternal 
Affection,” (1179,) a mother playing with her infant, who has climbed 
upon her back: it is charming for its simplicity, tenderness, and ele. 
gance, and has an interest which is too commonly wanting in the subjects 
chosen by sculptors. Another ‘‘Group of Affection,” a mother and child, 
by Suarp, (1171,)is naturally conceived and admirably modelled; the 
child, in particular, has beautiful infantine character. There is some 
merit also in CaRDWELL’s “ Girl and Lizard,” (1177,) and “Il Sogno, 
or the Dream,” (1174,) by E. Ricuarpson. The most charming 
figure of all is a statue of a girl reading, (1216,) by M‘Dowatt, 
The union of ideal grace and simple nature, the life-like look of intent. 
ness, and the ease and repose of the attitude and air, give it an interest 
beyond that of mere individuality; it is a personification of the beauty 
and innocence of girlhood. 

The Portrait Statues strikingly exemplify the supremacy of 
Cuantrey in this department of sculpture, not only as regards the 
likeness but the general treatment of the figure. His modelling is far 
from being faultless, and he displays little invention or refinement in 
design: his peculiar excellence consists in the system on which he 
works. He is the only sculptor who gives massiveness and breadth of 
effect to his figures without heaviness, and who attains the true ideal in 
portraiture, namely, individuality in feature and expression without 
meanness or deformity. This he accomplishes by seizing upon the pro. 
minent points of the physiognomy and the character—massing the fea- 
tures of the mind as well as the form. The colossal statue of Dr, 
Dalton, (1162,) is a fine example of Cuantrey’s skill: vigour of 
thought, sagacity, and penetration, are depicted in the face ; the fore. 
head is grand, and an air of greatness and simplicity breathes in the 
meditative repose of the figure. These leading characteristics, too, 
would be visible at a distance. The attention is not unduly attracted 
by the dress or the action or the chemical apparatus on the pedestal; 
they are but accessories to the general idea, which is that of a philo- 
sopher profoundly engaged in thought. Turn to the other sitting figure 
beside it—a monumental statue, (1167,) by Ginson: how meagre, stiff, 
and unimpressive! it is a man turned to stone: CHANTREY’S is marble 
endowed with life and mind. The difference consists in this,— G1nson 
has carved out the form and features with literal exactness ; CHANTREY 
has modelled his figure in such a way that the effect produced by the 
lights and shades of the forms represents the man. On this principle 
Cuantrey proceeds in his busts also; and hence that vitality of look 
which overcomes the stony and deathlike aspect of ordinary sculpture, 
The sculptor has to represent not form only, but to portray, by means, 
of form, all that it can be made to express. Some try to produce effect 
by variety of surface, but this is a trick that does not succeed : see the 
hair in Grson’s group, passim. To imitate substance in marble or 
metal, the general appearance of the object in the mass must be imitated, 
not its minutiz ; else you get a brazen feather or stone hair, not the re- 
presentation of hair or the feather. This is the mistake which helps 
to make Mr. Wyatt's statue of George the Third so ludicrous. The 
Lord Mayor, by the by, deserves a vote of thanks for rescuing the 
Wellington Statue from such hands, and giving it to CHANTREY. 

Baiy’s recumbent figure of Viscount Brome, (1167,) is graceful, 
simple, and interesting—a compromise between sleep and death ; but 
in the hand on the breast the want of massing is felt as a defect: itis 
a hand of marble, not a hand in marble. The corpse-like look of 
Pank’s statue of Sadler, (1166,) is owing to the same cause, as well 
as to the absurdity of representing a person in the nineteenth century 
with a sheet round him as if doing penance. Beunes’s statue of Dr. 
Babington, (1165,) looks heavy and ungraceful beside CHANTREYS: 
the expression of the face, too, is vacant, and the eyes look sightless— 
a common defect in sculpture that CuanTREy’s busts are free from. 

There has been much disputation among academies as to whether the 
“ sight,” as it is technically termed, should be marked in the eyes of a 
statue: to us it seems to depend upon the nature of the look to be ex- 
pressed; but whether it be marked or not, the eyes of a bust should 
never convey the idea of blindness or a vacant stare. In ( sawrese 8 
busts of Mrs. Somerville, (1272,) and Professsor Horace W ilson 0 
Oxford, (1286,) the eyes are not pierced, a mild contemplative aspect 
being required; but in that of Sir Jeffrey Wyattville, (1289,) — 
characteristic expression is a penetrating shrewdness, the light in od 
eye is represented by deeply-drilled holes. The short, dark, — 
hair of Southey, is as admirably indicated in his bust, (1271,) 2 
CHantrey, as the calm energy of a man of active thought in his look, 
and the peculiarity of his falcon-features. 3 

Moore’s bust of O'Connell, (1241,) is an exact and speaking li 
ness of the man, and conveys a correct idea of his bulk as well as his 
physiognomy ; but its effect is destroyed by the very means _— 
give it life. The sculptor has carved out the lips and ang “~ 
such relief, that the strongest light and shade are seen there, while r 
brow and eyes, where the broadest and most striking effect is require 
are ineffective. This is the consequence of the literally imitative sys 
tem of modelling being carried out to an extreme degree. The — 
mistake greatly detracts from the effect of an otherwise clever ery 
son of Dr. Ashwell, (1212,) by Towne. It is the absence 0 if 
and shade that makes the colossal bust of Lord Melbourne, (1289,) " 
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Faancis, look like a great block; and CaMPBELt’s of Sir John Hob- 
house, (263,) appear too young, as well as tame and weak in style. 

The two busts of Earl Grey by Barry, (1273), and Srret (1264), 
gre disagreeable, and not correctly characteristic ; and the other of Lord 
Melbourne, by TrernoutH, (1266), is poor, formal, and uncharacteristic. 
Davis's three busts of Blagrove the violinist, (1232), and Messrs. 
Whichelo and Say the artists, (1228 and 1329,) are clever, but too 
much alike in proportion, air, and character: they have a gaunt look 
also that is unpleasing. BEHNES has attempted a novelty by intro- 
ducing the arms in a bust of Miss Kirkpatrick, (1287): the experi- 
ment is not successful, because the bust looks not like the head of a 
statue, but a quarter of ahuman form. His bust of Lord Brougham, 

1278,) which we before spoke of, is not seen to such advantage here 
as in his atelier. This is doubtless the case with others: indeed the 
want of proper space is aggravated by the cross-light, which must ma- 
terially injure the effect of the sculpture. 





SCOTT’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF COLERIDGE’S “ ANCIENT MARINER.” 

To embody the mystical spirit and delineate the vague and dreamy 

images of that soul-thrilling ballad The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, is 

a diflicult, if not an impossible task, and to be accomplished only by an 

artist of congenial fancy. It has been boldly and vigorously, though 

not successfully attempted by Davin Scort, a member of the Scottish 

Academy, and of considerable repute in Edinburgh, in a series of 

twenty-five etchings. The designs are in outline, and shaded ; differing 

from the pure outline of Rerzscu and FLaxMan, in having the force 
of relief superadded to the external lineaments of form. ‘The increased 
pictorial effect, however, is attained at the expense of simplicity. 

Mr. Scorv has treated the subject dramatically,—that is, he has en- 
deayoured to convey the sentiment by means of character, action, and 
expression, aided by scenic effect. No poem involving human interest 
depends less upon the force of passion for its influence over the reader 
than the “ Ancient Mariner.” A preternatural character, an unearthly 
feeling, pervades the narrative like the halo of an apparition. The 
Ancient Mariner himself is scarcely a mortal: we seem to see through 
his skeleton form and “ skinny hand so brown;” and his glittering eye 
has a spectral glare. The crew are but phantasms: indeed the whole 
machinery of the fiction is shadowy and vaporous. To realize the 
human actors in the scene in the homely matter-of-fact style of Mr. 
Scort, is to substitute the gross residuum for the ethereal essence. He 
has manned the bark with able seamen from Leith or Wapping, and 
the Ancient Mariner is only a stalwart, hard-featured old man with a 
beard. The unideal and vulgar character of the dramatis persone, 
however, does not heighten the human interest; for the artist appears 
to lack invention and power of expression adequate to depict such 
strange incidents in the gestures and countenance of the actors. 
Effort and exaggeration take the place of purpose and intensity: the 
attitudes are forced, and the faces have a coarse conventional grimness ; 
and there is a total absence of imagination and pathos. 

The execution corresponds with the conception: the drawing is not 
only inelegant, but positively bad, clumsy, and incorrect. The angelic 
spirits conducting the ship afford the only instance of graceful and cor- 
rect drawing and a feeling for the delicacy of outline: we can scarcely 
think them to be the work of the same hand as the others. The spec- 
tral designs are the most striking of any, though needing most the aids 
of colour, light, and shade—those powerful accessories to sconic effect 
which the style excludes. Of these the “‘ wicked whisper” of the evil 
spirit in the ear of the Mariner is the best. The spiritual apparitions 
are not original in conception, however ; being gleaned from FLAXMAN, 
Brake, and others. Altogether, the designs fall short of the intention 
of the artist, as well as of the demands of the subject. The poem it- 
self is splendidly printed with the designs, and the whole forms a hand- 
some folio volume. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

On the 6th inst., in Park Crescent, the Lady of Sir Joun Kennaway, Bart., of a son. 

At Edinburgh, Lady Srvon, of Pitmedden, of a son. 

At Balmakewan, Scotland, the Lady of Colonel Fraser, of a son. 

; At Gormanstown Castle, Ireland, the Lady of the Hon, Mr. Preston, of a son and 
new, 

At Newry, the Lady of Major Warine, of a daughter, 

On the 2d inst., at Teviot Row, Edinburgh, Mrs. Lesurn, of a daughter. 

On the 30th ult., at Seafield, near Ayr, the Lady of ArcutpaLtp WILLIAM BLANE, 
Esq., of a daughter, : 

On the 29th ult., at Kingham, in Oxfordshire, the Wife of the Rev. J. W. Locx- 
woop, of a daughter, 

On the 3d inst., in Baker Street, Portman Square, the Lady of Wint1am WILBER- 
Force Brinn, Esq., of the Hon. East India Company’s Civil Service, of a daughter. 

‘ oe 4th inst,, at Sternfield Rectory, the Wife of the Rev, WitL1am Money, ofa 
aughter, 

On the 5th ult., at Oporto, Mrs. M. J. Evves, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

At Castleknock, Dublin, Frances, fifth daughter of the late Hans Hamilton, Esq., 
of Sheep Hill, M.P. for Dublin, to Ricuarp, fourth son of the late Sir H. Brooke, 
Bart., of Colebrooke, Fermanagh, 

At Prague, J. Osborne, Esq, M.D., to Exizaberu, daughter of I. Grosse, Esq. 
nage and C, Hevtminaer, Esq., to Mary, sister of the above-named Jacob Osborne, 

sq. M.D. 

The Archdeacon of Lismore to Susan, daughter of the late J. Thacker, Esq., of 
Ballymellish, Queen’s County. 

At Kirkoswald, the Rev. G. Lawson, Vicar, to Frances, daughter of the late W. 
Carruthers, Esq. 

_On the 3d inst., at Christ Church, Paddington, the Rev. Dr. Cuarves Joune, of 
Nordhausen, Germany, to Enizabers, eldest daughter of William Armstrong, Esq., 
Claremont Place, Pentonville. 

On the 30th ult., at St. George’s Chapel, Stonehouse, Pot.e Goprrey, Esq., son of 
the late Captain Godfrey, formerly of the Royal Artillery, to Emma, youngest daughter 
of W. J. Symons, Esq., of Lower Durnford-Street, Plymouth. 

On the Ist inst., at St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Epmunp WuitFiszLp, Esq., of Tolleshunt 
D'Arcy, Essex, to Laura Avuprey, second daughter of the late George Stredwick 
Camden, Esq., of Odiham, Hampshire. 

On the 5th inst., 1. M. Witurams, Esq., of Penbedw Hall, Denbighshire, to ANNA: 
BELLA, daughter and coheiress of the Rey. Philip Puleston, D.D., of Pickhill Hall, in 
the same county. 

On the Ist inst., at St. Bernard’s Crescent, Dr. Journ Taatcuer, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, to Susan Minor Logan, daughter of Walter Logan, Esq. 
DEATHS. 

On the lst inst., at his house in Walker Street, Edinburgh, the Hon, Baron Sir 

Parrick Murray, Bart., of Ochtertyre. 

Ou the 24th ult., at Riccarton, Lady Grason Crara. 

At Camberwell, James ComPIGNE, Esq., in his 86th year. 

In Huntley Street, Torrington Square, Mrs. MartHA PERKuns, in her 92d year. 

t At Noyadd Trefaur, Cardigan, W, H. Wesiey Parry, Rear Admiral of the White, 
U.B., G.C., S.S., in his 71st year. 

On the 24th ult,, at Aberdeen, Convener Joun Lzszzz, in his 89th year. 





== 








On the 17th of February, on board the Thomas Grenville, on his passage from Cal- 
cutta to England, Cuaries Henry, second son of Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart. 

On the 2d inst., at Gloucester Place, Portman Square, the Rev. Eowarp Braprorp, 
Rector of Stalbridge, Dorset, in his 84th year. 

On the Ist inst., at Pershore, Joun Davipson, Esq., of Cork Street, in his 75th year, 

In her 73d year, Ann, relict of W. Smith, Fsq., of Brompton Park House, Kensing- 
ton Gore. 
oun the 20th ult., at Upsal, the celebrated Chemist, Professor Joun A¥zetvs, in his 

th year, 

At Trewardale, Cornwall, Exrizanetu, Widow of the Rey. John Basset Collins, in 
her 83d year. 

At Hall, Wittram Carrick, Esq., in his 85th year. 

At Wells, Susannau, relict of W. Pulsford, Esy., in her 89th year. 

Mrs. Anice Dexs, of Newham Edge, Durham, in her 95th year. 

On the 28th ult.,, aged 76, Jones Panton, Esq., Plasgwyn, Anglesey; and on the 
27th, aged 91, Mrs. Manrua Owen, spinster, who lived above 40 years in his service. 

At Rockborough, Cork, Mrs. Lucinpa Wuete.anp, in her 95th year. 

At Reedness, Mrs, Simpson, relict of the Rev. H. Simpson, Vicar of Whitgift, York, 
in her 81st year. 

On the 15th ult., at Oporto, Mrs. M. J. Evres. 

At Foxford, Mayo, Mr. Parrick Mutuin, in his 92d year, 

At Woughton-on-the-Green, near Bicester, in his 100th year, Wittram WILLIAMS, 
one of the singers in the church for more than 80 years. 

Danrer Ganan, of Parknashogue, Wexford, in his 106th year, leaving 7 children, 
38 grandchildren, 12 great grandchildren, and 2 great great grandchildren living. 

On the llth ult., at Whim, Aenes Drvspaue, in her 102d year. She recollected 
seeing a party of Highlanders, in the year forty-five, passing over the Kingside Edge 
on their way to the South, by Peebles. 














FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, June 6. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Johnstone and Deacon, Liverpool, ironfounders—Etches and Co. Liverpool, cattle- 
salesmen—Smalley and Wilkinson, Droylsden, Lancashire, joiners—Wilson and Astley, 
Blackburn, tailow-chandlers—Hatton and Leah, Liverpool, saddlers—Collinge and 
Whitaker, Rawtenstall, Lancashire, sizers—Hitchcock and Son, Manningtree, Essex, 
attornies—Perkins and Sargent, Pitfield Street, Hoxton, cheesemongers—Godlrey and 
White, Leamington Priors, chemists—Nicholson and Co. Liverpool, provision-dealers 
—Schofield and Kenworthy, Saddleworth, cloth-dressers—J. and R. Mirfin, Leeds, 
linendrapers—T, and W. Crewdson, Liverpool, cigar-merchants—Briggs and Co, Brad- 
ford, worsted-manufacturers—Rawsthrone and Thompstone, Manchester, engravers— 
Gurney and Clayton, London Road, licenced-victuallers—Nicholl and Co, Watford, 
attornies—Mills and Ivey, Reading, drapers—Dean and Munday, Threadueedle Street, 
printers—Cowen and Waring, Great Russell Street, artists’-coloarmen—Corrie and 
Co, Manchester, liuen-merchants; as far as regards J. Craig. 

INSOLVENTS, 
Freer, Jonn, Syston, Leicestershire, hosier, June 6. 
Hart, Jorn, Great Prescott Street, linendraper, June 6, 
BANKRUPTS. 

Binney, Henry Casson, Worksop, tanner, to surrender June 23, July 18; solicitors, 
Messrs. Taylor and Son, John Street, Bedford Row ; and Mr. Hoyle, Rotherham, 

Brreriey, Benzyamin, and THretrat., Jonn, Manchester, merchants, June 27, 
July 18: solicitors, Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple; and Mr. Hitchcock, Manchester. 

Cox, Witt1aM James, Castle Street, Southwark, hat-manufacturer, June 13, July 18: 
solicitor, Mr, Smith, Bridge Street, Southwark; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Basing- 
hall Street, 

Curtis, Tuomas, Totton Street, Stepney, shipping-butcher, June 15, July 18: soli- 
citor, Mr. Heath, Charlotte Row, Manusionhouse ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Alder- 
manbury. 

Curtis, Winttam, Derby, corn-factor, June 29, July 18 :{ solicitors, Mr. Foster, Lau- 
rence Pountney Place; and Mr. Bradshaw, Nottingham. 

Curme, Henry, Bridport, cabinet-maker, June 15, July 18; solicitors, Messrs. Brace, 
Surry Street; and Mr, Nicholetts, Bridport. 

Fisner, Joun Ricuanp, Regent Street, chinaman, June 16, July 18: solicitor, Mr. 
Harrison, Gray’s Inn; official assiguee, Mr. Edwards, Pancras Lane. 

Gomm, Tuomas, Birmingham, corn-dealer, Juse 20, July 18; solicitors, Messrs, Bur- 
foot, Temple; and Mr. Page, or Mr. Danks, Birmingham. 

Iloox, Wrenran, Devonport, linendraper, June 19, July 18: solicitors, Messrs, Ma- 
kinson and Sanders, Temple ; and Messrs, Leach and Co, Devonport. 

Marsu, Samvet, Burslem, manufacturer of earthenware, June 20, July 18: solici- 
tors, Messrs, Dyneley and Co. Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Harding, Burslem. 

Ormesuer, Ropert, Stockport, wheelwright, June 27, July 18: solicitors, Mr. 
Coppock, Cleveland Row ; and Messrs, Coppock and Woollam, Stockport. 

PreAsnatt, STEPHEN, Leamington Priors, plumber, June 16, July 18: solicitors, Mr. 
Colmore, Birmingham ; and Messrs. Clarke and Metealf, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
&Pensaw, James, Fleet Street, licensed-victualler, June 15, July 18: solicitors, Messrs, 
Marson and Dadley, Church Row, Newington Butts; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, 
Basinghall Street. DIVIDENDs. 

June 29, Vouthier, Paris, merchant—June 30, Rimmel and Co. Regent Street, pers 
fumers—June 27, Warner, Broad Court, Drury Lane, tavern-keeper—June 27, Myers, 
St. Peter’s Alley, Cornhill, fishmonger—June 27, Grant, Kensington, builder—June 
28, Wilson, Duke Street, Southwark, grocer—June 28, Morgan, Hedge Row, Islington, 
butcher—July 29, Coombe, Bath, currier—July 3, Denton, Carlisle, builder—July 11, 
Headley, Leicester, hosier—June 28, Cooper, Kidderminster, carpet-manufacturer— 
July 4, Gibson and M’Glasson, Liverpool, silk-mereers—June] 27, Dickenson, Denham 
Springs, Lancashire, calico-printer—July 8, Wright, Harrington, Lancashire, licensed- 
tavern keeper—July 7, Jackson, Dowgate Wharf, banker—June 30, Sheppard, Hoxne, 
Suffolk, cattle-salesman—June 30, Linney, Arnewood, Hampshire, cattle-dealer—June 
30, James, Clifton, grocer—June 30, Pigott and Co, Manchester, embossers, 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before June 27. 

Thompson, Upper Rathbone Place, tallow-chandler—Darby, Crispin Street, Spital- 
fields—Arthur, Colyton, Devonshire, paper-manufacturer — Stevens, Fleet Street, 
printer—Dixon, Lincoln, draper—Gale, Brighton, victualler—Coombe, Bath, currier— 
Sparrow, Chesterton, Cambridgeshire, victualler—Sparrow, Sun Street, Bishopsgate 
Street, linendraper—Marshall, Sheffield, manufacturer of cutlery. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Bisset, Wi1LL1AM and Co, Leven, Fife, flax-spinners, June 12, 26. 


Friday, June 9. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Arthur and Co. Neath, Glamorgaushire, timber-merchants—Braithwaite and Co, 
Bath Place, St. Pancras, engineers—Craik and Co. Barnsley, linendrapers—T. and G, 
Carlill, Kingston-upon-Hull, cabinet-makers—Foster and Aburn, Cross Street, Isling- 
ton, printers—Halliday and Brown, Liverpool, engineers—Haynes and Davies, Law- 
rence Lane, silk-manufacturers—Harris and Gvodwin, Stoke-upon-Trent, manufac- 
turers of earthenware—T. and L. Hughes, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, attornies—H., E., 
J., and J., Kendall, Liverpool, merchants—J. and W. Limbert, Chatham, linendrapers 
—Martin and Rockliff, Billiter Street, wine-merchants—Price and Downing, Wood 
Street, woollen-warehousemen—Pope and Co. Bermondsey, coal-merchants—Robinson « 
and Craven, Shipley, Yorkshire, fulling-millers—Waddington and Kerr, Manchester 
commission-ayents—Welch and Hudson, Liverpool, merchauts—Weston and Rosier, 
Hungerford Market, poulterers. INSOLVENT, 

Porter, StncKtER, Chester, attoruey-at-law. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

Carron, Witi1am, Blackman Street, Southwark, plumber, 

BANKRUPTS, me 

Banister, Joun, Birmingham, grocer, to surrender June 20, July 21: solicitors, Messrs- 
Gatty and Turner, Red Lion Square ; and Mr. Cresswell, Birmingham, Y 

Bret, Witiiam, Warwick, plasterer, June 30, July 21: solicitors, Messrs, Newton 
and Ensor, Gray’s Inn; and Mr, Heath, Warwick. 

Buyruer, Joun, Hoo, Kent, grocer, June 22, July 21: solicitors, Messrs. Wood and 
Ellis, Corbet Court, Gracechurch Street, “he. 

Boor, Francis, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer, June 19, July 21: solicitors, Messrs. 
Johnson and Co. Temple; and Messrs. Cursham and Campbell, Nottingham. 

Brown, WiitraM, and ANpREws, WiLL1am, Leeds, cloth-dressers, June 23, July 21: 
solicitors, Mr. Fiddey, Sergeant’s Inn, Fleet Street ; and Messrs. Barr and Co. Leeds. 

















Cuapwicx, Joun, Oldham, cotton-spinner, June 24, July 21: solicitors, Mr. Capes 
Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Binney, Manchester. ; 

Cockram, Wii.tam, Shadrack, Taunton, Somersetshire, ironmonger, 
July 21: solicitor, Mr. Stone, Taunton. 

Craven, Craven, Bridlington, Yorkshire, 


June 23, 


grocer, June 21, July 21; solicitor, Mr. 





Berkeley, Liucoin’s Inn, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Tuuimewours, Joun, Lewrs, and Sotomon, Chester, Lanniive Lay seve ora BRITISH FUNDS, (Closing Prices.) 

July 4,21; solicitors, Messrs. Adlington aud Co. Bedford Kow; and Mr. Stringfellow, 5 ic ; 

ron kag +e Messrs. Ac ps oe ‘0 a jor rm 3 , ae ini low, Saturday; Monday| Tuesday | /Vednes.| Thurs, Friday, 
Perxin, Winttam, Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, timber-merchant, June 24, July 21; so- | 3 per PRO: pitt de — 

licitors, Mr. Blair, Uttoxeter ; and Messrs. Clowes and Wedlake, Temple. epee lek Sanenlo, ined = 91 914 913 91 bears 
Rapenuurst, Cuaries, Birmingham, innkeeper, June 24, July 21: solicitors, | 3 ner Cent. Reduced...... 894 894 90 90 aot 9tt 

Messrs. Norton and Chaplin, Gray’s Inn Square; and Messrs. Stubbs and Roilings, | 34 per Cents. Reduced .... 7 978 97% 979 “4 894 

Birmingham. E a . New 3¢ per Cents,........) shut on -— 994 994 sit 
Reywnorps, Ricuarp, Leeds, bill-broker, June 21, July 21: solicitors, Mr, Wilson, | Long Aunuities.......... 143 144 144 144 14 % 

Southampton Street, Bloomsbury; and Messrs. Payne and Eddison, Leeds. Bank Stock, perCt.. 2034 2034 2044 2044 ooat ena 
RozrnBaom, ApRauam, Salisbury, jeweller, June 14, July 21; solicitor, Mr. Sydney, | India Stock, 104 pCt......} 2594 2594 hie pic 2043 

New London Street, Fenchurch Street. am Exchequer Bills,2¢d.pdiem} 35 pm. 37 37 37 7 ry 
Ryper, James, Manchester, crown glass-cutter, June 24, July 21: solicitors, Messrs. | [ndia Bonds 4perCent...| 33 pm 37 37 37 37 35 

Willis and Co, Tokenhouse Yard; and Messrs. Barrett and Ridgway, Mauchester. . ; 33 


Wiccerrnuam, Tuomas, and Saunpers, Ricnarp, Birmingham, ale-merchants, June 
Ql, July 21: solicitors, Messrs. Blackstock and Co. Paper Buildings; and Mr. Hodg- 


son, Birmingham. 
DIVIDENDS. 


July 3, Blyther, Rochester, grocer—June 30, Fletcher, Portsea, grocer —June 30, In- 
gram, Birmingham, grocer—June 30, Nichols, Wakefield, bookseller—June 30, Sy- 
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monds, Basinghall Street, warehouseman—July 3, Sayre, High Street, Shadweil, Le 56 .. 60 oe 0.. 0} Potato... 98 .. 3 
monger—June 30, Tozer, Milk Street, hosier—July 3, Wade, Lynn Regis, sta- ee eae ceen — + 88..40| Fine... 38... ag 
tioner—July 8, Brancker, Liverpool, broker—July 6, Markland, Great Yarmouth, che- NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD*, 
mist—July 7, Baker, Bristol, oil-gas-manufacturer—July 4, Campbell, Deritend, brass- a “ to “ 10d to 45 4dssisssees 88, 2d. to 4s. Od. to 55 Og 
founder—July 3, Pye, Aintree, Lancashire, victualler. Rate ons a cee a . ae a Oe gat : ' 
CERTIFICATES, 2 ve BO! ls 2 Pica 2 OE ae 0 eee 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before June 30. Lam vevsewere 5 0 oe 5 nae Cecmicn wu Co a ee ee 
Blyth, Birmingham, factor—Bingham, Oid Bond Street, surgeon—Cotton, Deptford, bs a 
victualler—Edwards, Hertford Street, May Fair, bill-broker—Freeman, Ipswich, CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL,, 
woollen-draper—Green, Birmingham, shopkeeper—Hadley, Birmingham, mercer-— Hay, srry oe 105s. to 1101, ‘ 8 LO LUSS. orae, 10S. tO 1058. o.... 958. tol05s, 
Jackson, Liverpool, brewer—Lorymer, Bristol, corn-factor—Wood, Prestwich, Lanca- as ast te cae se 
shire, dyer—Turnbull, Howdon Dock, Northumberland, grocer—W. and T. Turnbull, | Clover.. 115... 120 3 196 
Howdon Dock, timber-merchants, Straw, W 39 .. 42 a 
SS An eeaidsaamiii AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN 
P R I C E S Cc U R R E N 7. Per Quarter Ce ot — ane ees 36l, os 
32 cy 37 
Oats... .22 11 | Peas.. 36 1 
‘ FOREIG N FUND S. . y Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week, | Rape Cake....csees + Sper ta { 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) Wheat.....+.+ 80%. Bd. | Ry@ wesseeesee 6d Raw Fat, per 8tone....seseseee 25+ 6d 4 
Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.| 91 Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.. —— n or =a ean is COALS. 
Austrian ......556568. 5 — ae Ditto, (Ditto).....6 — — FLOUR Wall*e End, Best ......per ton Qis. to 22s, 64, ‘ 
MRGbedkiunic. unas — — ississippi (N a _ — OUR, seveeeee EMGETIONssccceceeee 19 oe Qh 
pees ath Be om ad i cl re an os 
Buenos Ayres.........6 — | ——= ||New York(payble.1843) 5 ce | Bearer peecerre > Se i eee a dec waiees 
CRUE cssessaveecere 6 28 {Ditto (Dittolss7) 6 — — __[ Norfolkand Stockton..... sgt See Vg) ah eet ai 295 0 @ 
Colombian of 1824 .... 6 24 | |Ohi0...ccerecccecrses 6 — 954 BHEAD .. 6t4.to Gid.theelb, Loal 3ULLION ¥ 
Picneihestvesses oo 73¢ Pennsylvania (pay 1858) 5 — _—— BUTTER... best¥eect 19.04 -perdos. Gold, IRAE. Coin ag 02.01, 0s, 04 ; 
Dutch ( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 53 | Peruvian .....seeeeeee 6 — 15¢ IPs eee» Foreign, in Bars .. oon Ore { ] 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 99 | Portuguese .....0.606. 3 — 28% * HOPS. _++++ New Doubloons ..... 0 0 06 a 
FE h 3 80f. 0c.|| Di — KentPockets,,,,,,.,.percwt. Sl. Os... 41. Os.) Silver,in Bars, Standard ........06 0 0 0 2 
BRR, canccstiadcece — f. Oc.|| Ditto, .... voce — ChoiceDitto,. ‘ee a © 12... See Bellare 04 . 4 
Ditto..... — |108f 50c Ditto New oe 5 — 434 | sussex Pockets, - & 6 8 16 eee i 
Greek of 18235.........5 — 25 | |Prussian.......sceeeee 4 = — Superfine Ditto......e.00.0- 4 0 4 10 . METALS, 4 I 
Louisiana. .......0..6. 5 — —— | Russianof1822.......5 — 108% 50" - Fon,in Bats...6,-s.e0 9 0 Oo 000 
Mexican. <n core ah \Ditto (Metallic) ...... 5 — pf Scotch Reds ee a to al 5s. 0d. Goukeleer. : perlb. . " : a ; Y ' 3 
rrr me 214 \ Spanish Consolidated... 5 — | 22g | Middling . +. 20 0 ..0 0 0 |Copper, Cake, per ton 81 0 6 .. #2 00 I 
Ware woes. eo 000.000 Lead, Pig seooeee 19:0 0 2000 
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A 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ns 
ADAME VESTRIS begs most HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, AD wenasiuecretweaiee Ee 
z Reet arananea é : ° es , IME— s y istorical Read- 
ihe Pabihe Rint ahy intends taking s BENET athe | VER, NEATE'S | LAST SOIREE | ing, “Two PUBLIC HISTORICAL LECTURES, J 
THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE, on Monpay, PAL, 7 bsg = will take place on Nd el on the Vivid Deeds and Fleeting Destinies of Man, will @ 
: At Pz H SVENING next, JUNE the 17th r 4 “ has | be extemporaneously delivered, and variously illustrated : 
Ce TO Tastent, pattioniars of which, will be duly an | the honour to announce that Mx. Moscuetes has kindly especially by means of Coloured Maps of ‘Time, by Major 5 €(Y 
nonnced, Places and Tickets to be taken at the Box- | consented to perform with him a Duet for Two Piano- Benn, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand, on gf 
office, from 10 till 4. Private Boxes to be had of Mr. | fortes. Vocal Performers — Miss Birch, Miss Fanny | Wepnesvay the 14th, and Fripay the 16th June, com é 
ANDREWS, 167, New Bond Street, and of Madame Ves: Woodham, the Misses Smith, and Herr Kroff. Solos— | menecing each day at One o’Clock, and each Lect oc- 3 ad 
tris, No. 2, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, = a oe: ‘(oat a nee Pg oe cupy ing about oue hour. Transferable Tickets, 3s. 6 bf ar 
TRE : , diy ye arp; Mr. Boehm (principal Flute to the ag of Ba- | each for the Two Lectures, to t red at the Crown - 
THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE, varia,) aud Mr. Neate, Pianoforte. Mr. Neate also pro- sa pee I ee tle < eee Ate a lk Maar Ye 
a" r nd Anchor; and from Major Bett, 14, Norfolk Street, 
R. WILSON has the honour to ewe to Fm are aeeeeres s a a - Becca: f 
nnounce to bis Friends and the Public that his lano anc Inc nstruments, and a } anuscript rio for 
BENEFIT will take place on Tuunspay next, June 15th, | Piano, Violin, and Violoncello, of his own composition. | G’OUTH AUSTRALIAN COMPANY. 
1837, on which occasion will be performed the opera of tg bans, Svea ay T Gdineas we Pherae nari Half The last Issue of Shares at 1/. 10s. premium will 7 
FRA-DIAVOLO, Fra-Diavolo, Mr. Wilson ; Lord All- tree Tickets for One Guinea, or Single Tickets Half | remain open until the 15th of July. Applications should | 
cash, Mr, Duruset; Lorenzo, Mr. Henry; Beppo, Mr. a-Guinea each, may be had of Mr. Neate, 12, Panton | be made to Epmunp J. WHEELER, Manager. al 
Bedford ; Giacomo, Mr. Seguin; Matteo, Mr. Giubilei; | Square, Haymarket ; and at the principal Music Shops, 19, Bishopsgate Street Within, London. . . 
Zerlina, Miss Romer; Lady Allcash, Miss Betts. In the N.B. All Premiums received on the issue of new Shares 
conte of the Evening, the following Songs, er oar I AN O F O RT E SS. | fall into the general funds of the Company. ns 
r. Wilson, “Our Bonny Euglish Kose,” and “ My Boy J. LIMBIRD and Co. 143, Strand, nez So: ) 
Tammy;” Mr, Giubilei, “ Ye Tormentors;”” Miss Maria | merset House, have on Sale se Amautaseen of Cama LT OUTH AUSTRALIAN PROTEST- : 
D. Hawes, “ The Mermaid’s Cave ; ” Mr. Cart will play | and COTTAGE PIANOFORTES, manufactured by ANT EMIGRATION COMMUNITY, 
a Fantasia on the Flate ; Mrs. Aveling Smith, “ T hrough G. Gane@r, some years with Bioadwood; which are _ Office, 24, Lower Gloucester Street, Dublin. 
the Wood ;” Mr, M. W. Balte, “ Look Forth, my Fairest ; offered to the Public as possessing a depth and brilliaucy | Capital 20,000/.. to be increased to 100.0002,, consisting of | 
Mr. Seguin and Mr. Giubilei, the Buffo Duet, “Se Fiato | of tone not surpassed by those of any other maker. Shares of 50/., 25/., and 10/. each. l 
angen Avetes —" eae evr Soswrees & Sestests. om Instruments Tuned, Repaired, Removed, and taken in sim - 10. 4 conan. ic 4 
‘ CORE. & 4 fo exchange. ankers—Messrs. La Tovcae and Company. | 
+ een geome ~. Ww — B say the Songs ¢ — The 8 The objects of this Society are, that by emigre 7 s 
owers of the Forest,” and “Saw ye my wee Thing?” 5 » many difficulties a angers attendan 
John Howison, Mr. Williams; a Bang ace Ri Miss HE SERAPHINE. pence ot dal ecaes ae pds. gg -— fr 
Betts, with the Songs of “Oh hie thee hame, my gentle From the great attention paid to the improve- A large tract of land will be purchased, to be the da 
Willie,” and “The Moon’s on the Lake; ” Tibbie Howi- | ment of this instrument, it has now attained a permanent | jnalienable property of the incorporated Community, to be al 
sou, Mrs. C, Jones. Tickets, Places, and Private Roxes, to | situation in the catalogue of musical instruments, and | jeased to Members only. RI 
be had of Mr. Winson, 13, Alfred Place, Bedford Square ; | those kept for sale by LIMBIRD and Co. 143, Strand, Vessels will be chartered to convey themselves, mecha- % 
and of Mr. Parsons, at the Box-oflice of the Theatre. | near to Somerset House, will be found equal to any | nics, &c. aud every other requisite, to form a perfect set- Pr 
Private Boxes taken elsewhere of no advantage to Mr. | manufactured. The varied qualities of the tone of the . tae alwin 9 isions will be ; 
8 > 1s " . : : tlement at once, and twelve months’ provision: 
Wi1sox, SERAPHINE being delicate and soft, or powerful, at | Jaid in i 
~ | the pleasure of the performer, renders it capable of giv- The Share List will be closed on the 2let of June, i 
UST OPEN. — DIORAMA > | Be effect to any organ music, and will be found equally when one-half of the subscribed Capital must be paid ia, eK 
REGENT’S PARK.—NEW EXHIBITION, re- srgneatte either for church, chapel, or the drawing- | and the balance on the 12th July, iu order to een | 
presenting the interior of THE BASILICA OF “Segal ‘ , . | the arrangements previously to sailing in August, aud to 
ST. PAUL, near Kome, before and after destruction (nstruments Tuned, Repaired, Removed, and taken in | meet the invitation of Capitalists, in London, aca ’ 
by fire, and the VILLAGE OF ALAGNA, in Pied i) the Capital to 10,0002. Persons who cannot jor 
destroyed by an Avalanche Both pictures are painted ‘STR! SERINE ——————— | year may qualify by taking Shares, and payiug 10 per 
by Le Chevalier Bouton. Open daily from Ten till Five. EWLY-DISCOVERED COREGGIO | cent. F 1 ever 
— +N MAGDALEN. This Divine Work of Art, perhaps | - Prospectuses, setting forth the advantages. nt ‘ne 
the chef d’@uvre of Coreggiv, remains view at No, 49, urther information, may be had on apple’ 
IGNOR 7 EMILIANI and SIGNOR Pall Mall, and will conti = ‘ is & saree ths Secretary, addressed as above, or to the London Agent, 
LIVERANI’S GRAND MORNING CONCERT ond will continue only « short time lenges. are ; ian Agency Ollice, 
will take place in the GREAT CONCERT ROOM Admittance, One Shilling. Mr. Joun Guippon, South Australian Agency 
KING’S THEATRE, on Verav, the 16th of June. N.B. A few doors from the British Institution. Open },3, Austinfriars. easel a 
Vocal Performers—Signore Grisi, Albertazzi, Caradori, — <a srogene A didi tia anit ree _- OOKE AND C O. ’S 
Assandri, Giannoni, and Mile. Blasis. Signori Rubini, very known artist will be admitted on presenting his # SELECT INDIAN CONDIMENTS, 
Ivanhoff, Begres, Tamburini, Balfe, De Begnis, and | &*™ #4. eos i Se eet  Tran GsaDel. 
Lablache. Instrumental Performers—Pianoforte, Mr. ees y ? s. d. s. d. 
Rossenhain. Mr. ole Bull will play his celebrated TEAM TO DUNDE E, Indian Mangoe Sauce, in Bottles... 1 6 and 3 0 
par ey oR One Violin; Signor Liverania Grand Fantasia The magnificent Steam Ship DUNDEE, James Indian Curry Stuff Powder, in Cases 1 6 — 2 6 
po - Gerinetins and Signor Emiliani will perform two | Kipp, Commander, leaves Hore’s Dundee and Perth Hindvo Vinegar or Sauce, in Bottles 1 0 — 2 0 
Ta antasias on the Violin, Conductor—Signor | Steam Wharf on Wednesday next, the 14th day of Improved Curry Paste, inJars..... 1 9 — 3 0 
Costa. Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had of Signor Em1- | June, at 8 o’Clock, Morning. © oii Mulligatawany Paste, in Jars 1 9 — 3 0 
mel 38, Great Castle Street, Regent Street ; of Signor Berths secured, and information obtained at Hore’s Bengal Chattny Paste, in Jars..... 1 9 — 0 
“ood 17, Bryanston Street, Portman Square ; and Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Western Bengal Chattny Sauce, in Bottles. 2 0 — 3 6 
oO ot e principal Music and Booksellers, A limited | Entrance, Royal Exchange; and at Hore’s Dundee and Genuine Cayeune in Bottles. ? 
pu anrly peer eg rere oe Perth Steam Wharf, 272, Wapping. May. also be had of ali the Principal Italian Ware 
ion for such is solici E.izapetH Horg, Agent, houses, Grocers, Drugyists, &c. 
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ASY MODE OF SECURING THE 

BONUS ON EQUITABLE POLICIES BY 
THE UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 
Established by Actof Parliament for Assurances of Lives 
and Survivorships, and likewise for the Granting and 
Purchasing of Annuities, 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 

Lord Viscount Glandine 
Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton 
Sir J, H. Dalrymple, Bart. 


Earl of Errol 
Earl of Courtown 
Earl Leven and Melville 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Visct. Eastnor, M.P. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
William Plasket, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

The accommodation now offered to the public by the 
following condition will be found particularly convenient, 
and well worthy the serious consideration of parties who 
may wish to secure to their families the bonus expected 
on equitable policies, January 1, 1840, and, by adopting 
it, not only will that object be obtained, but they may 
avail themselves of continuing the insurance for the re- 
mainder of life, at the premium of their present age, 





5s Od whatever may be their state of health, after having re- 
® ceived the bonus of the Equitable— 
) $ “ When an insurezce is for life, half the premium may 
) 0 remain uupaid for five years at interest, to be deducted 
eventually from the policy or paid off at convenience, it 
PEL being perfectly understood that if the party discontinues 
1051, the insurance, the Company have no claim on him for 
0 the portion of the premium that is unpaid.” 
2 Thus a gentleman of 45 may be insured for the whole 
riod of life at 3/. 10s.6d. per cent. and by paying 
| It 15s. 3d. for the first five years, he may discontinue his 
insurance as soon as he has received the bonus of the 
i Ty Equitable, or may remain insured for life as above ex- 
. 9 lained. 
" : This Company grants liberal annuities upon ages of 
5 § 65 and upwards to parties themselves, but not assignable ; 
td , and every information will be afforded on personal appli. 


> cation at the Office, or by letters addressed to the Resi. 
dent Director, Epwarp Boyp, Esq. 8, Waterloo Place, 


a) ‘ Pall Mall. 
oe * OF ARTICLES 
Manufactured and Sold 


h Wuotesarr, Retart, AND FOR EXPORTATION, BY 
MECHLI, No, 4, Leadenhali Street, 
Fourth House from Cornhill, same side as the India 
House, London. 

Table Cutlery and General; Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Cutlery Wood and Leather Dres- 

Dish-covers sing cases 

Tea-Traysin IronandPaper| Card-cases 

Tea-Caddies Tablets 

Every Variety of Real Shef-| Workboxes 
field Plated Goods Writing-desks 

British Plate, or German| Bagatelle-tables 








"cons 
Brees 
Fe OES 


ouncore 
eszoco 
ecoco 


Silver, Forks, Spoons, &c.| Backgammon and Chess- 
lated on Steel Goods, boards 


Chess and Draftsmen 
Hair, Cloth, Tooth, Nail, 
Hat, & Shaving-brushes 


essert-knives, &c. 
Albion Plate—Tea and Cof- | 
fee pots, Candlesticks, &c. | 








being a superior descrip-| Combs 

oon, of Britannia Metal! o— ‘ 

‘oods | Boot-jacks 
INE Slag teethers, Plate-pow-| Razors 
“RES i der, and Plate-brushes | Strops 
. will id Canteens for large or small | Paste 
sated ; parties | Shaving -Powder 
Major | = Writing-cases | Naples Soap 
il, on ra Pocket-books i &c, &c. &e. 
, com: Any Article made to order at a short notice, without 
re oe: additional charge, as Mecat manufactures nearly every 
3s, 6d. © article he sells, in LEADENHALL SKIN MARKET. 
Srown — 
street, A PROOF THAT HAIR CAN BE 
itt RESTORED AGAIN, 
NY. Gentlemen — It is with the greatest pleaure I now 
n wil write to inform you, that I have been using your justly- 
hould eelebrated BALM OF COLUMBIA. My head was 
or almost destitute of hair, when fortunately your Agents, 
ger. Messrs. Hopper and Co, recommended your Balm, which 
hares Tam proud to acknowledge had the desired effect ; for in 


avery short time my hair was perfectly restored, and itis 
now isas thick as it ever was in my life, I think it may 
duty to testify to the virtues of your inestimabie Balm, 
and you may give this as much publicity as you please. 
I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c, 
JoHN ANFIELD, Princes Street, Hull. 


ng of To Messrs C. and A. OLprRingE, 
1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, 

OLDRIDGE’S BALM causes whiskers and eye- 
mn in brows to grow, prevents the hair from turning gray, and 
daut the first application makes it curl beautifully, frees it 

M scur!, aul stops the hair from falling off. Abun- 
. the dance of certificates from gentlemen of the first respect- 
to be ability are shown by the Proprietors, C. and A. O1p- 

Ringe, 1, Wellington Street, Strand, where the Balm is 
echa- sold, Price 3s. 6d., 6s, and lls. per Bottle; no other 
t set- Prices are genuine. 

Il be N.B. The Public are requested to be on their guard 

Against counterievits. Ask for OLpRiIpGE’s Baum, 1, Wel- 
‘une, lington Street, Strand. 

d iv, > ee << 
P ’ 
vp ALLAD. Air—“Cottage in the Wood.’ 
1082 In the wildness of a glade, 
thio t Where the playful zephyrs reign, 
; One bright lovely eve I stray’d 
per . 
O’er the dewy-spangled plain. 
very Deep the twilight sunk in night 
the Dreary darkness ’gan to lower 
erg But | saw a distant light, 
flice, Beauteous as the noon-day’s power. 


See! it approaches—nearer still! 
See! the radiant object come : 
Anxious doubts my bosom thrill, 
Terror binds my soul in gloom. 
See—myself—my form —is there ; 
Every feature’s bright display’d 
Glorious vision! —why appear? 
_Why in splendour thus array’d? 
Nearer yet !—a gentle tongue 
Calls my fluttering senses back ; 
Then I found the vision sprun 
‘ But from WARREN’S Jetty Black ; 
Twas a stranger, whose bright shoes 
WARREN'S Blacking shone so bright, 
eam’d those superhuman glows, 
Through the gloomy tint of night! 


aooscoanc® 


o 
Lt 
9 
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Just Published by Cramer, Apprson, and Brats, Regent 
Street, London, and Paterson and Roy, Edinburgh, 
Volume Second of a New Edition of the 

OCAL MELODIES of SCOTLAND. 
Edited by Fuyuay Dun and Jonn Tuomson, both 

of Edinburgh. 
P.S. The Work to be gy weep in four Volumes. Single 

Songs from the work to be had separately, 1s. 6d. each. 


Just Published, 
SERIES of TWENTY-FIVE IMA- 
GINATIVE DESIGNS from COLERIDGE’S 
RIME of the ANCIENT MARINER, designed and 
etched by Davip Scorr,S.A. accompanied with the Poem 
tastefully printed on the finest paper, the full size of the 
work, cloth bound, elegant. Super royal folio, plain, 
21. 128. 6d. imperial folio, India Proofs, 4/. 4s. 
London: AcKERMANN and Co. 96, Strand; and ALEx- 
ANDER Hitt, 50, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Just Published, Part IV. of 
YALL’s PORTRAITS of EMINENT 
CONSERVATIVES and STATESMEN: 
Containing 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Londonderry, 
Sir Charles Wetherell, Kat. 
J. Emerson Tennent, Esq. M.P. 

In announcing the publication of the Fourth Part of 
this splendid work, the Proprietors, with much pride, ac- 
knowledge the very flattering patronage with which their 
efforts have been rewarded ; and take permission to assure 
their numerous Subscribers that they will not relax in 
their exertions to merit the unprecedented support of the 
admirers of the Fine Arts; while they presume to look 
for some applause from the constituency of those whose 
portraiture they will be instrumental in perpetuating to 
future generations, 

Part I. contains: The Duke of Wellington, Lord Lynd- 
hurst, Lord Wharnclifle. Part If. The Duke of New- 
castle, Lord Viscount Sidmouth, Sir William Follett, Knt. 
Part ILL. Sir R. Peel, Bart, Sir H. Hardinge, Bart, the 
Right Hon. Frederick Shaw. 

Published by the Proprietors, RyLey and Co. 8, Regent 
Street; also by James Fraser, 215, Regent Street; and 
F. G. Moon, Threadneedle Street, City. 

In }2mo., boards, 4s. 6d. 
NEW GUIDE TO GERMAN AND 

ENGLISH CUNVERSATION, consisting of 
Modern Phrases, Dialogues, Idioms, Proverbs and a 
Copious Vocabulary, with Tables of German Moreys, 
Weights, aud Measures. For the use of Travellers, 
Schools, and Private Students, 

By J. Rowsornam, F.R.A.S. 
Author of German Lessons, a German Grammar, &c, 
London: Dutav and Co. 37, Soho Square. 


yy PHon S SERIES OF POCKET 
GUIDES, 
Tastefully done up, with Gilt Edges, 
1,—GroGRapuy. 

THE POCKET GUIDE TO MODERN GEO. 
GRAPHY, illustrated by a complete Atlas of the World, 
Maps of the Hemispheres, Plates of the principal Moun- 
tains, the largest Rivers, &c. Price 2s, 6d, plain; 5s. 
beautifully coloured. 

II.—MeEcuanics. 
Dedicated to Roperr Napier, Esq. 

THE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S POCKET 
GUIDE; a concise Treatise on the Prime Movers of 
Machinery, and the Weight and Strength of Materials; 
with numerous Practical Rules and Tables, with illus- 
trative Plates. Is. 6d. sewed; 2s. hound. By RoBert 
ow A.M. Blythswood Hill Mathematical Aca- 
demy. 

















III.—Commerciat, 

THE MERCHANT’S AND BANKER’S COM- 
MERCIAL POCKET GUIDE; being a Manual of 
the Principles of Banking. Broking, Fairs, Foreign Coins, 
Foreign Exchange, Insurance, Market Prices, Public 
Funds, and Commercial Transactions in genvral. Dedi- 
cated to ALExaNvDER GoopsiR, Esb. Secretary to the 


British Linen Bank. Third edition, improved, Price 
ls, 6d. sewed; 2s. bound. 

THE SHORT-HAND ; WRITER’S POCKET 
GUIDE. New 5 


Edition Now Ready. Price ls, 6d. 
sewed, 2s. bound. Vv. 
POCKET GUIDE THROUGH GLASGOW, With 
Plates and a Map. Price only 2s. 6d. 
Vv . 


I.—Cookery. 

THE POCKET GUIDE TO DOMESTIC COOK- 
ERY. By A Lapy. To which are added, Instructions 
for Trussing and Carving, with Plates. Fourth Edition, 
much improved. To this Fdition has been added, an 
entire Chapter on Preserves; thus making the work the 
cheapest, most complete, and most concise Treatise on 
Cookery extant. Price 1s. 6d. sewed, 2s. bound, 

VII.—MeEpicaL. 

THE POCKET MEDICAL GUIDE; being a popu- 
lar Treatise on Diet and Regimen, Cold and its Effects, 
and the Use and Doses of Medicine; the whole selected 
from the latest and best Authorities, and carefully adapted 
for the Use of Families and non-professional Readers, 
Fourth Edition. Price ls.6d. sewed, 2s. bowud, 

VILL. —MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

THE MOTHER'S POCKET MEDICAL GUIDE; 
a Treatise on the Physical Education and Diseases of 
Children, compiled for popular use, from the writings of 
Drs. Everle, Dewees, Burns, Ryan, Kennedy, and others, 
By a Puysician, Second Edition, Price 1s. 6d. sewed ; 
2s. bound. 

IX.—Tue HieH tanps oF Scorcann. 
Embellished with Plates, and illustrated with Maps of 
the Western Coast, including the Hebride Islands. 

Price only 2s. 6d. 

THE SCOTTISH TOURIST’S STEAM-BOAT 
POCKET GUIDE; being an account of all that is 
worthy of the Stranger’s notice in the Western High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland. 

X.—A Companion to the Above, Price 2s. 6a. 

THE POCKET GUIDE TO THE PICTURESQUE 
SCENERY OF SCOTLAND; embracing the sublime 
of Perthshire, the splendid of Inverness-shire, and the 
beautiful of Dambartonshire, including the Falls of 
Clyde, and many other such romantic scenes. 

This Volume, when accompanied by the above, its Tra- 
velling Guide to the Picturesque, will be sufficient to lead 
the stranger to all that is worthy of being seem im Scot- 
land. 

W. R. M‘Paun, Publisher, 86, Trongate, Glasgow ; 
N. H. Cores, 139, Cheapside, Londom; and Seid by all 
Bookeellers, 








This Day is Published, in 8vo. 18th Edition, with Ma 
and an Abstract of the last Population Return, | 
boards, or 18s. 6d. half-bound in parchment, 


ATERSON’S ROADS of ENGLAND 
and WALES, and of the SOUTH of SCOTLAND, 
By Epwarp Moca. 

Arranged upon a plan entirely novel ; and remodelled 
and augmented by the addition of new Roads and Ade 
measurements. 

London: Longman and Co.; J. M. Ri : 
Hatchard and Son; Baldwin and Co.; W. Peace ye 
F, Rivington; J. Booker; Whittaker and Co.; T. and 
T. Tegg; J. Duncan; Simpkin and Co.; J. Dowding = 
J. Hearne; Smith, Elder, and Co.; T. Geeves; and E 
Mogg. Liverpool: G. andJ, Robinson. : ‘ 





* This Day is Published, in 1 vol. 8vo, Price 19s, 


BE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN 
VATURE, inits Physical, Intelle 
Best ysical, Intellectual, and Moral 
With an Attempt to Demonstrate the Order of Provi 
in the Threefuld Constitution of oar Being. a 
By Henry M‘Cormac, M.D. 

a The great merit of the book before us is its extraor- 
dinary lucidity of expression, Though connected with: 
subjects generally regarded as abstruse, it has the merit 
—the greatest of all merits—of being perfectly intelli- 
gible to the least reflecting mind.”— Atlas, 

Just Published, by the Same Author, Price 68. 
AN EXPOSITION OF THE NATURE, TREAT- 
MENT, AND PREVENTION OF CON- . 
d ! TINUED FEVER. 

‘ This work is unequalled in our literature, and well 
deserves a place in every medical library.”—Londom Afe« 
dical and Surgical Journal. 

London: Loneman, Ress, Orme, and Co, 


UNCLE PHILIP’S CONVERSATIONS, NEW 
EDITION 





In 1 pocket volume, uniform with Peter Parley’s Works, 
embellished with 100 Cuts, Price 4s. 6d. fancy bds, ‘ 


NCLE PHILIPS CONVERSA- 
TIONS WITH CHILDREN ABOUT THE 
TOOLS AND TRADES AMONG INFERIOR ANI- 
MALS. The Third Edition, with very great Additions 
and Improvements, 
Also, the Third Edition of 
UNCLE PHILIP’S CONVERSATIONS WITH 
YOUNG PEOPLE about the WHALE FISHERY 
and the POLAR REGIONS, embellished with Seventy 
Engravings, Price only 4s. 6d. fancy bds. 
London ; Printed for THomas Tae aud Son, 73, Cheap- 
side ; and may be procured, by order, of every Bookseller 
in the Kingdom, 





Just Published, the First Volume, handsomely gilt, 
s Price One Guinea, 
HE WALDENSES; or PROTES- 
TANT VALLIES of PIEDMONT and DAU- 
PHINY. 
By Wititam Beartre, M.D. 

Grad. of the Univ. of Edin ; Memb. of the Royal Coll, of 
Phys. London ; of the Historical Institute of France; 
Author of “ Scotland,” “ Switzerland,” &c, 

Illustrated from a Series of Drawings taken on the 
spot in the course of last year, by W. H. Bartiert, Au- 
thor of “ Illustrations of Switzerland,” “ Belgium,” &ce. 
Comprising also numerous Views made ‘during his fre- 
quent visits to these Vallies, by Witt1am BrockEpon, 
F.R.S. Memb. of the Acad. of Fiue Arts at Rome and 
Florence; Author of “The Passes of the Alps.’ The 
above work will include the scenery of the labours of 
Fenix Nerf, Pastor of the High Alps; and of Osertin, 
Pastor of the Ban de la Roche; forming the only illus- 
trated History of these Vallies ever published. The vol. 
contains 37 exquisite Engravings from original Drawings, 
with Letterpress Descriptions. 

London: Gror@e Virtus, 26, Ivy Lane; and all 
Booksellers. 





MEDITERRANEAN COLONIES, &e. 
Just Published, iu 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. Price 6s.cloth, 


HE HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, 

AND STATISTICS OF GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
THE IONIAN ISLANDS, HELIGOLAND, &c, 

Forming Vol. VII, of 

THE BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY, 
Illustrated with Engravings and Maps, and founded on 
Official and Public Documents furnished by Government, 
the Hon. East India Company, &c. 

And Dedicated, by Express Command, to the King. 
By RK. Montcomery Martin, Esq, F.S.S. 

*,* This volume, containing ample information on 
the means of communication with the Mediterranean, 
will be found peculiarly useful to summer Voyagers and 
Tourists. 

Already Published, 

Vol. I.—The CANADAS, Upper and Lower. 

Vol. I1.—NEW SOUTH WALES,\VAN DIEMAN’S- 
LAND, SWAN RIVER, and SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

Vol. Il1.—The CAPE of GOOD HOPE, MAURI- 
TIUS, and SEYCHELLES, 

Vol. 1V.—The WEST INDIES, Vol. I.—JAMAICA, 
HONDURAS, TRINIDAD, TOBAGO, GRENADA, 
the BAHAMAS, andthe VIRGIN ISLES, 

Vol. V.—The WEST INDIES. Vol, IIL—BARBA- 
DOES, St. LUCIE, St. VINCENT, & 

Vol. VI.—NOVA SCOTLA, NEWFOUNDLAND,&ec, 

Preparing for Publication, 

Vol. VIII.—BENGAL, MADRAS, AND BOMBAY. 

Vol. IX.—CEYLON, PENANG, MALACCA, AND 
SINCAPORE. 

Vol. X.—SIERRA LEONE, THE GAMBIA, CAPE 
COAST CASTLE, ACCRA, THE FALKLAND 
ISLANDS, ST. HELENA, AND ASCENSION, 

Each volume is perfect in itself, and is issued perio- 
dically, at intervals of not less than two months. 

The whole work will be completed in Ten VoLumes, 
Foolscap 8vo. illustrated by original Maps and Fron- 
tispieces, and handsomely bound in cloth and lettered, 
Price 6s. each Volume. 

*,° These works have already been introduced into 
many of the superior Schools, and are admirably adapted 
for the higher classes. 

Wuirraxzr and Co, Ave Maria Lane; 
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2d Edit. 2 vols. 8vo, with Plates, Price 30s. boards, | 
HE REV. WILLIAM KIRBY’S 
BRIDGEWATER TREATISE on the History, 


Habits, and Instincts of Animals. 
WILLIAM PICKERING, Chancery Lane, London. 





Just Published, in 1 vol. 12mo. Price 4s. 6d. boards, 
ISTANT GLIMPSES; or, ASTRO- 
NOMICAL SKETCHES. 
By Frances Barsara Burton, 
WitrraM Pickenina, Publisher, Chancery Lane, London, 





Just Nas. in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. Price 5s. boards, 
NGS OF BERANGER. 


S° Translated by the Author of the “ Exile of 
Idria,’ 
Wit TAM PICKERING, Publisher, Chi ancery Lane, London, 


Jut ina Few Day 
UTOBIOGRAPHY OF ATHANA- 
SIUS GASKER, Esq. 
Being Part I. of 
THE LIBRARY OF USELESS: KNOWLEDGE, 
PickertnG, Chancery Lane. 
Just Published at the Reduced Price of ls. each Part, 
or Nine Volumes, cloth boards, 30s. 
[ELOUSTRATIONS OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 
By Harriet MARrTINEAU. 
Cuar.tes Fox, 67, Paternoster Row. 











In the Press, and ‘speedily will be Published, 1 vol. 8v0. 


LLUSTRATIONS of the HISTORY 
and PRACTICES of the TIIUGS of INDIA, with 
some Account of the Progress made by the Government 
of India in their Suppression. 
London: Wo. H. ALLEN and Co. 7 7, Leadenhall Street. 





Just Ready, in 2 vols. } post 8vo, Price ll. 1s. cloth, illus. 
trated 'by a Coloured Map of the Seat of War, 
4 | ‘HE BASQUE PROVINCES; 
their present Political State, Scenery, and Inhabi- 
tants; with Adventures amongst the Carlists and Chris- 
tinos, By E. Bett Srepuens, Esq. 
London: W HITTAKER and Ci 0, Ave Maria Lane. 


TO “SCHOOL Ss AND F AMIL IES. 
Just Published, 12mo. bound, Price 6s. 
HE ERROGATOR; 
OR UNIVERSAL ANCIENT HISTORY, 
In Questions and Answers, 
By a Lapy. 
_ London: Joun Harcuarp and Son, 187, » Piccadilly, 


Published this Day, beau tifully printed in 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
cloth boards, the Second Edition, Enlarged, of 
DISSERTATION on the REASON- 

ABLENESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. Joan Witson, A.M. Minister of Irvine. 

Printed for Ouiver and Boyp, Edinburgh ; and Simpxin, 

MARSHALL, and Co. London, 


“THE IRISH POOR-L AW, 
Just Published, Price ls. 
A BSTRACT of the FINAL REPORT 
of the COMMISSIONERS of IRISH POOR 

INQUIRY; with remarks thereon, and upon the 
Measures now before Parliament for the relief of the Des- 
titute in Ireland. 

F, C. Westuey, 162, Piccadilly. 





This Day is Published, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 13s, a New 
Edition of the 
IFE OF POGGIO BRACCIOLINI, 
By the Rev. W. Sueruerp, LL.D. 

“ Shepherd’s life of Poggio is, for the literary history 
of Italy in the earlier half of the fifteenth century, what 
Roscoe’s Lorenzo is for the latter.’—Hattam’s Introd, to 
Titer, of Europe, p. 115. 

London : Lownstam, Rees, Orme, and Co, 
Just Published, 2d Edit. Price 4s. boards, 


ONNETS. By Epwarp Moxon. 


lso, 
l. THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. 6 vols. 30s. cloth. 
2. THE PROSE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB, 


3 vols. 27s. cloth. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS 


3. 
CAMPBELL. 9s. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 








This Day is Published, Price 5s. 
es WRONGS OF THE CAFFRE 
NATION 
By Justus. 
With an Appendix containing Lord GLENELG’s 
Despatches to the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. 
“ Auferre, trucidare, raperre falsis nominibus imperium 
atque ubi solitudinem faciunt pacem appellant.” — 


Tacitus. 
JAMES Duncan, Paternoster Row. 





“Just Published, roy yal 12mo. with Eight Illustrations, 
Price 10s, 6d, cloth, 
XCURSIONS THROUGH THE 
HIGHLANDS and ISLES of SCOTLAND in 
1835 and 1836. 

By the Rev, C. Lestncuam Smiru, M.A. 

Fellow and late Mathematical Lecturer of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
London; Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co, Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 


In Weekly Numbers, Three Halfpence, and Monthly 
Parts, Sixpence, 
ILSON’S TALES OF THE 
BORDERS, and of SCOTLAND. 

“They afford a lasting monument of the talents and 
enterprise of their original projector, and of the kindred 
spirits that have laboured in the same field; and even 
now they are silently communicating to thousands those 
valuable lessous which produce the most wholesome 
effect on the character and conduct, when they insinuate 
themselves into the mind under the seductive form of 
fictitious narrative.’’—Berwick Advertiser. 

Published, for behoof of the Widow of Joun Mackay 
Witson, Berwick, by Jonn Surnerianp, 12, Calton 
Street, Edinburgh; and Sold by K. GroomBrinee, Pater- 

noster Row, London; and all Booksellers. 

Of whom may be had, Volumes I, and II, 83, each, 











ay Published, in foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. 
EAM OF LIFE; 
Po AUGUSTINE AND GERALDINE, 
Poem, in Five Parts. 
By the Rev Wittiam Gurpon Moors, M.A. 
Samira, Evner, and Co. Cornhill 





Just Published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. Price QIs. boards, 


MPRESSIONS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD; ora Year of Real Life. 
By J, R. O'FLanacan, Esq. 
Of the King’s Inns, Dublin ; and Gray’s Inn, London. 
Smiru, Exper, and Co. Cornhill. 


nes 





Just Ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, 
( ' UIZOT'S LECTURES ON EURO. 
PEAN CIVILIZATION, 
The Authorized Edition. 
Translated by Priscr.ta Maria Beckwitu, 
_ Joan Macrong, St. James’s Square, 















Now Ready, in 8vo. handsome ly bound, 
HE BRIDE OF MESSINA, 
A Tragedy. 
Rendered from the German of Scaiuier, 
By Georer Irvine, Esq. 
Joun Macrong, St. James's Square. 








Now Ready, i in foolscap 8vo. Price 7s, beautifully 


illustrated, 
HE PROGRESS OF CREATION. 
Considered with reference to the present condition 
of the Earth, 
By Mary Roperts. 
Author of “ Annals of my Village,” &c, &c. 
Smita, Exper, and Co, Cornhill. 


Just Published, 
RE-TRN BIO XK 
Being the Tuirp Series of 
PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 
By Saran STICKNEY, 

“ We declare that the merits of this work are of the 
highest order and deserving of lasting admiration,”— 
Monthly Review. 

Situ, Exper, aud Co. Cornhill. 








Now Ready, in foolseap_ 8vo. beautifully illustrated, 
rice ri 
NVESTIGATION; 
Or, TRAVELS IN THE BOUDOIR. 
By Caro.ine A, Hausrep, Author of “ The Little 
Botanist,”* &e, 

This is a highly-instructive and useful Work for Young 
People, conveying a general knowledge of various inte- 
resting topics connected with every-day life, in a form at 


once attractive and amusing. 
_ situ, E LDER, and Co. Cornhill. 

[HE JUVENILE EVERY-DA DAY 
BOOK: with many Engravings. 

“This is a very pretty and useful little volume. It 
may truly be called a book for every-day, for it would be 
impossible to open it without finding some matter of 
amusement or profit. There is all possible variety of se- 
lection, and made in excellent judgment. The wood-cuts 
are very clever, Altogether, we most heartily commend 
the volume to our juv enile readers.” —-Li terary Gazette. 

London: Joun Lruairp, 143, Strand. 


UMBERS and PARTS to Complete 

VOLUMES, and VOLUME to Complete SETS, 
of the MIRROR of LITERATURE, may be had by 
giving the order to any Bookseller, Every Volume is 
complete in itself, and may be purchased sep% arately. 

The VOLUME, comprising the Numbers from July to 
December, was published on the Ist of January 1837, 
Price 5s. 6d. containing its usual variety of amusing 
and instructive novelties, with upwards of 60 En; gravings, 
and a Portrait of Mrs. Hemans. 

London: _Joun Limurrp, 143, Strand, 


TITH 500 ENGRAVINGS, GOLD- 
SMITH’S NATURAL HISTORY; with New 
Facts and Anecdotes of the Habits and Economy of Ani- 
mals. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. boards. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES, with 50 Portraits, forming 2 
handsome volumes. 13s. cloth, 
With 150 ENGRAVINGS, the ARABIAN NIGHTS 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 6s. 6d. cloth. 
SALMAGUNDI. By Wasuinoaton Irvina. 1s. 8d, 
DR. FRANKLIN’S LIFE and ESSAYS, Is. 2d. 
Printed verbatim from the best Editions. 
London : Joun Limarep, 143, Strand ; and by all Venders 
of Cheap Periodicals, 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
BY MR. BENTLEY. 
A. 

N 3G L.A OWN 
WITH SKETCHES OF 
SOCIETY IN THE METKOPOLIS, 
By J. Fenrmone Cooper, Esq. 

Author of “ The Pilot,” “ ‘The Spy,” 
“ Excursions in Switzerland,” Sc. 3 vols. 
9 


? 2.8 A 2. T B.U.S. 2B, 
A Navat Srory. 
By Captain Cuamier, R.N. 
Author of “ Ben Brace,” “ Life of a Sailor,” &e, 
In 3 vols. 











D. 


ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE; 
r Scenes beyond the 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS OF THE FAR WEST. 
By Wasuinerton Irvine, Esq. 
Author of “ The Sketch Book,” “Astoria,” “The 
Alhambra,” &c. Be vols. post 8vo, 


RORY O’M ORE. A Romance, 
By Samvet Lover, Esq. 
Author of “ con and Stories of Ireland,” &c. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by the 
Author. 
“A truly Irish national and characteristic story.”— 
Literary Gazette. 


5. 
JAC K B R_A .G. 
By Tueovore Hoor, Esq. 
Author of “ Sayings and Doings,” “ Maxwell,’ *&e. 3 vols, 
Running over ‘with fun.” — Atheneum. 


JUST READY :— 
1 


MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN, 
Edited by G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Author of “ Darnley,’”’ “Philip Augustus,” &e. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, 
9 


Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, with Additions, 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 
THE LETTERS OF LADY MARY WORTLEY 
MONTAGU. 
Edited by Lord WHARNcLIFFE. 
Ricuaxp Bentiev, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordiuary fo his ajesty, 


, Price 7 78. 6d. cloth, 10s. 6d. in morocco, 





accu 
Just Ready, in 4to. onpaiie \sencesnind bound and 


ABLEAUX F ROM. “CRICHTON ” 
in a Series of Twelve highly-finished Engravings 
in Outline from this celebrated Romance. 
By Joun Frankuin, Esq. 
Edited by W. Harrison Arnsworrn, Esq, 
Joun Macrong, St. James’s Square, 
Early orders are respectfully advised, that first 
impressions of the plates may be secured. 





Now Ready, in demy 8vo. Nigh r (to be completed 
in 2 vols.) 


HE LIFE of JOHN. THELWALL; 
With notices of his Times and Conte mporaries ; 
and Remarks on the, State of Society during the State 
Trials of 1794, 
By his Wrpow. 
Joun Macrong, St. James's Square. 

Agents for Scotland: Bernt and Braprure, and D, 
Campsetv. For Ireland: Joun Cummine, Dublin, 

*,* Early orders are requested to be sent to theBook- 
sellers. 








SENIOR ON THE FACTORY ACY, 
Just Published, Price Ls, 
ETTERS ON THE FACTORY 
ACT, as it affects the Cotton Manufacture, ad. 
dressed to the Right Honourable the President of the 
Board of Trade, 

By Nassau W. Senior, Esq. 
To which are appended, a Letter to Mr, Senior from 
Leonard Horner, Esq. and Minutes of a Convefsation be- 
tween Mr. Edmund Ashworth, Mr. Thomson, and Mr, 

Senior. B. Fettowes, Ludgate Street. 


This N’ T Published, 8vo., 9s. 6d. 
HE NINTH BRIDGEWATER 

aL TISE. A Fracment, 

By Cuarves BaBsaar, Esq. 

“The volume here presented to the public does not 
form a part of the series of works composed under the 
will of the late Earl of Bridgewater. 1 have, however, 
thought that in farthering the intentions of the testator 
by publishing some reflections on that subject. I might 
be permitted to connect with them a title which has now 
become familiarly associated in the public mind with the 
subject of Natural Religion.”—Zvtraet from the Prefuce. 

Joun Murxay, Albemarle Street. 














Just Published, in 4 vols. 8vo. Price 3/. neatly bound in 
cloth and lettere ad, 


RAVELS NORTHERN 
GREECE 


By Wintram Martin Leake, late Lieut.-Col. of the 
Royal Artillery, Hon. D.C.L. of the University of 
Oxiord, &e. &e. &e. 

This Work contains 43 Plates of Inscriptions, and the 
best Map that has been published on a small scale of the 
Northern Boundaries of Greece. 

Printed for Joun Ropwett, New Bond Street; of 
whom may be had all Col. Leake’s other works, 


Just Published, 
TORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, with Portraits of the Sovereigns and 
other Engravings, Price 4s. 16mo. half-bound. 

ANECDOTES OF KINGS, Selected from History or 
Gertrude’s Stories for Children, With Engravings, Price 
3s, 6d. bound in cloth, 16mo. 

STORIES OF EDWARD AND HIS LITTLE 
FRIENDS, illustrated with Engravings on Steel. Price 
5s. 16mo. half-bound, 

THE BOY’S FRIEND, or the Maxims of a Cheerful 
Old Man. Second Edition, Price 3s. 6d. half-bound. 

Joun Harris, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 








NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
BY HENRY COLBURN, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 


APTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW 
WORK, SNARLEY YOW; 
Or tHe Doe Fienp. 3 vols, 





THE CITY OF THE SULTAN; 
Or Domestic Manners of the Turks. r 
By Miss Parpog, Authoress of “ Traits and Traditions 
of Portugal,” &c. t 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 32s. bound. p 
3. Le. % 
VENETIA, : = 
By the Author of “Vivian Grey,” ‘Henrietta Temple,’ fi 
it 


&e. 3 vols, 





SOUVENIRS OF A SUMMER IN GERMANY. 
Dedicated to Lady Chatterton. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“ These volumes are well calculated to be valuable 4 
travelling guides to whoever may visit the country to 
which they relate.”— Literary Gazette. 


CAPTAIN ALEXANDER'’S 
Of a Voyage 

Amonea@ THE CoLoNniEs OF WesTERN AFRICA, 
And of a ‘ 

CAMPAIGN IN KAFFIRLAND, IN 1836. 

In2 vols, 8vo. with Maps and numerous Plates, by 
Major C. C. Micuey, K.H. 32s, bound. 
On Tuesday next, 
TRAVELS IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 
By GeorGé Rosinson, E 

2 vols. post 8vo. with Maps 
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London : Printed by Josera CrayTon, of No. 7, Windsor 
Court, Strand; and Published by him at No.9, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand. saTURDAY, 10th Junz 1837- 
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